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The Week 


T IS impossible at this distance to do more than 

guess as to the seriousness of the revolution which 

as broken out in Mexico. As we go to press, it is 
ported that General Serrano has been captured 
id executed, but this report is not confirmed. The 
act that some troops from Mexico City have thrown 
their lot with Generals Gomez and Serrano is not 

itself important; a few troops can be persuaded to 

pport any cause, in Mexico, and most of the fed- 

ral army undoubtedly remains loyal to the Calles 
overnment, or to General Obregon, who is its 
rongest supporter. The Gomez-Serrano junta de- 
ves its strongest support from the Catholic 
hurch, from dispossessed landlords, and other ele- 
ents dissatisfied with the Obregon-Calles reforms 
among which, it has been charged, American 

apitalists with investments in Mexico are included. 
he Gomez-Serrano platform was summarized in 
¢ New Republic some time ago; and we think our 

aders will agree that it would be a tragedy for 


the Mexican people if they came into power, and a 
double one if, because of their ambitions, that un- 
happy country is again plunged into a bath of blood. 


PRESIDENT Coolidge is thinking seriously of 
attending the International Conference of Ameri- 
can States which meets in Havana next January. 
There, in the presence of all Latin America’s For- 
eign Ministers, he would make a conciliatory speech, 
disavowing any imperialistic intentions on the part 
of the United States. The Washington government 
is alarmed at the growing hostility toward us in 
Central and South America, which is beginning to be 
reflected in our trade figures, and would seek thus 
to offset it. President Coolidge’s intention is an 
excellent one, if he means to accompany it by a 
real change in those governmental policies which 
have provoked Latin-American resentment. But if 
he means to give them words without works, he had 
better stay at home. The Southern republics are 
quite intelligent enough to notice the difference, if 
we preach friendship and practise domination. 


THERE seems to be a general disposition among 
friends and foes alike sharply to criticize Colonel 
Roosevelt for his rough attack on Governor Smith 
at the Republican State Convention. The critics in- 
sist with a great deal of truth that an onslaught of 
this kind probably hurts the Republicans more than 
it hurts its supposed victim. Yet we cannot help 
feeling a certain amount of sympathy for Colonel 
Roosevelt, not on account of the terms of his de- 
nunciation, but on account of his predicament as a 
keynote Republican speaker in Smith-ridden New 
York State. What is a fighting Republican politician 
to talk about in his speeches? He can, of course, 
accuse the Governor of extravagance in running the 
business of the state, but he is well aware that, in 
any discussion of state administrative policy, he does 
not stand a chance with Al Smith. If he is to make 
a fighting speech, he must look for his political mel- 
odrama elsewhere, and he is practically obliged to 
fall back on the association of Al Smith with Tam- 
many Hall and a state Democratic machine which is 
by no means free from graft. It is old stuff, but 
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politicians are the most conservative of people. 
There was a time when the kind of denunciation 
which Colonel Roosevelt showered upon the Gover- 
nor formed the regular stock-in-trade of every Re- 
publican critic of a Tammany office-holder. Why 
not try it out again? 


ELSEWHERE in this issue we deal with some of 
the reasons why this kind of campaigning is no 
longer effective. The average voter of today is at 
once less Republican or Democratic, and more cyni- 
cal and more easily imposed upon, than he used to 
be. Perhaps it would be more correct to say that 
while he is less narrowly partisan than formerly, he 
is also less likely to be independent, and ‘f he is 
imposed upon, it is by a different kind of appeal. 
He is enormously impressed by official prestige, 
and he is indisposed to overthrow by his vote a suc- 
cessful going concern. That the successful political 
business should involve a certain amount of graft 
dos not cause him any compunction. He is accus- 
tomed to the smell of graft, and he doubts whether 
any public, and most any private, business can be 
conducted without it. He discounts or ignores ac- 
cusations of corruption and votes usually in order 
to make sure that the little sons of success continue 
to succeed. In New York this state of mind works 
in favor of Al Smith. It enables the Governor to 
sit tight and allow the Republicans to charge him in 
vain with all kinds of crimes and faults. He knows 
well enough the impotence of such tirades to cut 
away the advantage of his own position. The deal- 
ers in political invective are shouting at an electorate 
which does not take political denunciation or con- 
troversy seriously, and is fairly hypnotized by actual 
achievements in business and politics. A body of 
voters which allowed the Republicans to escape 
without penalty from the corruption of the Harding 
administration is not likely to bother much about 
the petty graft which goes with government by 
Tammany Hall. 


IN campaigning for President, however, this dis- 
position of the American voter to prefer success, 
and to identify success with power as it is exercised, 
will work against Governor Smith rather than in his 
favor. In one essential respect the tactics which 
underlay Colonel Roosevelt's denunciatory speech 
were extremely doubtful. If he was trying by his 
melodramatics to hammer Al Smith’s necessary ef- 
fort to transfer his popularity from New York State 
to the whole country, he was going about it in the 
wrong way. In the presidential campaign, Al Smith 
must play the aggressor, whose business it is some- 
how to dramatize an issue and stage a fight. The 
Republicans can afford, so far as his presidential 
candidacy is concerned, to stand pat and defy him 
to attack effectively. He has not, of course, started 
anything of the kind. He is still playing a waiting 
game which is helping him to win the Democratic 
nomination but which may diminish its value after 
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he gets it. He cannot elect himself against a strong 
Republican candidate by keeping still and asking the 
Republicans to make the issue. The Republicans dy 
not need an issue. Their candidate will reap the 
advantage of the existing inertia and complacey 
of American opinion. It is enough for them 
promise to the American voter more of the same 
The Democratic candidate must, on the contrary 
convince them of the desirability of taking a chanc 
on a change and, at best, he will have to be y¢ 
able, very lucky and very aggressive in order ty 
succeed. The Governor has not so far faced thig 
necessity. He is running for the nomination on his 
record, on his personal popularity with the foreign 
vote, on the weakness of his Democratic opponents 
and on the sheer momentum of his own career. |f 
he is nominated, he will have to change his tactics 
but it will then probably be too late. The Repub 
licans would be wise not to advertise attacks upon 
it or the man by attacking the politician. It is Gov. 
ernor Smith’s difficult task to discover and popular. 
ize an issue on which he can challenge Republica 
rule. The Republicans can afford to stick to their 
knitting until they find out what the issue is. 


THE New Republic publishes this week an a 
count of the shocking brutality exhibited by Penp. 
sylvania state police toward miners at Cheswick, 
near Pittsburgh, who sought to hold a public mect 
ing on August 22, the day Sacco and Vanzetti were 
executed. Mr. Don Brown, the author, points out 
that his account of what happened differs widely from 
that which appeared in all but one of the Pittsburgh 
newspapers, and from that sent out by the press as 
sociations. ‘The orthodox account consisted, prac 
tically, of the fact that a state trooper had been 
killed “while assisting in breaking up a Sacco-\ ar 
zetti protest meeting.”” (We quote one of the least 
sensational versions.) It told how ‘“‘a crowd started 
to gather and Private Downey [the trooper who 
was killed] ordered the men to disperse. There 
was an inclination to disregard the order, and in 
attempting to move the men, Downey is said to have 
pushed one of them, whereupon this man pulled a 
revolver and shot Downey twice.”” Mr. Brown says, 
on the contrary, that the killing of Downey took 
place some time after the crowd had been very 
effectively dispersed by the police, using tear-gas 
bombs and clubs against unresisting, peaceable i- 
dividuals; that Downey, swaggering down a road 
and using his club freely on anyone he could reach, 
beat one man across the knees and over the head 
until he doubled up in agony. Downey was then 
shot by his victim under conditions which have # 
least a strong suggestion of self-defense. If Mr. 
Brown is right, all the newspaper men, except the 
representatives of the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, \f 
nored at least half of the story and were wrong 
about the other half; and Mr. Brown’s version ' 
supported by the verbatim testimony of numerous 
eye-witnesses and participants—testimony which 
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since his article was written, has been put into the 
form of a series of sworn affidavits. We believe he 
‘s correct, and that the failure of the press to give a 
fair account of what happened, typical of many 
similar failures at various times and in many cities, 
is one of the most serious aspects of the whole 
aflair. Violations of civil liberty are common 
enough; policemen in the role of strike-breakers are 
common enough. But the press is the eyes of the 
public. If it refuses to see what happens, we are in 





> to Re a bad way. And journalism cannot justify itself by 
this arguing—although there may be a measure of truth 
1 hig fag in the defense—that even when the facts are made 
cion fae known, the public is sluggish in its response, and 
ents especially when the victims of injustice are far away, 


(Me geographically or socially. 


oud. JN part, this lamentable failure of journalism is 
E the result of its bad technical organization. The 


ae newspapers get their first, and often their only, in- 
la. Ae formation, in a case of this sort, from the police 
, fe themselves. Reporters at police headquarters write, 
eit a or dictate over the telephone, news stories based on 
what the officers tell them. The press association 
representatives pick up the stories from the advance 

aq proof sheets of the local papers which subscribe to 
cnn ge their services. Thus the false or misleading state- 
ick, qq ment of a police sergeant is likely, in the course of 
ech the normal routine, to be distributed without inves- 
vere tigation to 2,500 newspapers and a possible maxi- 
- out mum of 35,000,000 readers. If the story seems of 
‘omfg exceptional importance, reporters are sent to the 
irgh Me scene to make an investigation; but here, also, their 
. as Mae first and easiest source of information is the police; 


race and in a place like Cheswick, the average reporter's 
sense of Nordic superiority, his middle-class lack of 
Van fae sympathy with foreign-born miners, the language 
eat fe dificulty, all conspire to prevent his getting at such 
rted ME facts as those which Mr. Brown ferreted out. 


here fl EVEN if the reporter is conscientious and gives all 
4 inf the facts to his paper, they may be suppressed by 
havea his superiors, through bad editorial judgment or 
dal through fear of offending that close corporation of 
ays. a men of wealth which owns mines where striking 
ook #@ workers have been employed, banks where news- 
very Ig Papers borrow money, and department stores which 
-gas fm advertise. And finally, if the local paper does print 
in the truth, the press association representative is un- 
oad § der the temptation to tone it down before he puts it 
ach, gon the wire. It is controversial; the victims are, 
ead fg presumably, immigrants (always unpopular) and the 
hen MME aggressors policemen (always entitled to the benefit 
e atm of the doubt). He sees only trouble made ii he 
Mr. fm dumps all this into a thousand newspaper offices. 
the lm Just how far these several intangible factors oper- 
, ig: MM ted in the present case, we are unable to say; but 
cong fm We know that they are always at work, in Pittsburgh 
n is fm and every other city; and that they constitute one of 
ous fm the most sinister facts about American journalism 


ich, fame today, 
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A Look toward the 
Presidential Campaign 


HE presidential campaign of 1928 has begun, 

or is about to begin. The conventions of both 
the major parties will probably pick their nominees 
from candidates who are already frankly or fur- 
tively proposing themselves for the office of Presi- 
dent, and these candidates have already indicated 
the routes whereby they will try to reach the White 
House. Surprises in the shape of new candidates 
or new issues may, to be sure, break out before the 
votes are counted, but such intrusions are improb- 
able. Unless some unexpected and portentous event 
happens, the scenery of the play is already set. The 
characters are already stalking the stage or peeking 
out of the wings. Their performance is not shaping 
up as a tragedy, or a melodrama, or the tour de 
force of some star performer, or a dramatic debate 
or a comedy of conflicting characters. It is destined 
to be in part a comedy of intrigue, in part a comedy 
of circumstances and manners, and in part a bur- 
lesque. It will be the essence of the show for the 
players to take themselves and their performance 
seriously, and so will the larger part of the audi- 
ence. Yet there will, we hope, be an alert minority 
on the stage and off who will see the propriety, if the 
play is really to succeed, of being good-humoredly 
detective of the absurdities and the ironies which 
will stick out of the utterances, the grimaces and the 
antics of the people on the stage. 

Consider for a moment the layout of the play 
and the advance notices of the players. The politi- 
cians are maneuvering to select the nominees for 
two parties which, theoretically, are supposed to 
present alternative policies and sharply contrasted 
candidates to the American voters. But there are 
no facts which correspond to the theory. The 
Democrats, during the last three years, have not 
opposed any of the more important policies either 
of the administration or of the Republican leaders 
in Congress. They have coéperated with the Re- 
publicans in reducing the supertaxes on large in- 
comes, and they refused to take any part in the 
vigorous protests against President Coolidge’s pol- 
icy in Nicaragua and Mexico. The Democratic op- 
position is entirely devoid either of a program or of 
a leadership which a reasonable voter would prefer 
to the record of Republican rule, or distinguish 
from it. Its members differ more sharply among 
themselves than they do from the Republicans. 

The opposition to Republican rule, which, during 
the past few years, has found expression in Congress 
or in the country, has been engineered by progres- 
sives of both parties, but chiefly Republicans, who 
objected to the domination of the government by 
Mr. Mellon and his big-business satellites. But this 
progressive dissent, which has been fairly aggres- 
sive in Congress and elsewhere, will count for less 
than usual in relation to the presidential campaign. 
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During every previous election since 1896, one 
prominent candidate in one party has asked the 
voters to support him chiefly as a progressive, but 
in the present campaign the only group which is 
presenting a candidate and which even pretends to 
be progressive is the “dry” Democrats, and its 
progressivism is confined, apparently, to a demand 
for the enforcement of the Volstead Act and for 
the passage of legislation similar to the McNary- 
Haugen Bill. It is this very group whose spokes- 
men in Congress have failed during the past few 
years to combat the class tendencies or the inertia 
of Republican rule. The real progressives cannot, 
in 1928, find comfort or shelter in any existing na- 
tional political organization, and after their past 
failures to organize a national machine, they des- 
pair of starting a party of their own. 

The campaign of 1928 has begun without even 
a plausible attempt by any candidate of either party 
to parade a national issue or initiate a conflict of 
programs. The foregoing statement would, indeed, 
not be wholly true of ex-Governor Lowden of 
Illinois. He is the spokesman within the Republi- 
can party of the agricultural discontent in the West, 
and he is trying to commit the Republicans to a par- 
ticular legislative act which is intended to balance 
the existing tariff subsidy to industry with an equally 
effective subsidy to the producers of certain agri- 
cultural staples. But this issue is purely sectional, 
and the remedy which is proposed is special and 
lacks contagious power. Naturally it does not pro- 
voke much interest among progressives in the Mid- 
dle West and the East. Instead of radically and 
courageously confronting the reign of class privilege 
in American industry, it merely confers new and 
doubtful privileges upon one class of farmers. For 
these and other reasons, the campaign, as it de- 
velops, will blunt the political edge of the agrarian 
discontent. A faction within a party which seeks 
to force a sectional issue of this kind on a national 
election can succeed only by threatening, in the 
event of failure, to bolt, and by being able and 
willing to carry out the threat. But neither the dis- 
contented farmers of today nor their leaders are 
willing in this respect to follow the example of the 
former Populists. They are not morally or intel- 
lectually prepared to do anything radical. In the 
end they will probably be placated by some small 
concession, or else disregarded by the Republicans 
of the other states. With the help of the cotton 
states, they will embarrass the Republican machine 
in Congress this winter, but when the convention 
meets, they will be subdued by the need of party 
unity. Although they may control enough delegates 
to prevent the nomination of a Republican candi- 
date who is irreconcilably opposed to the McNary- 
Haugen Bill, they will not project the issue of price 
protection for farmers into the forefront of the 
campaign or force the American people to vote for 
or against it on election day. 

Apart from Lowden as the spokesman of agri- 
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cultural discontent, all the candidates of al] their 
parties are running on their records rather tha 
on any projection of a program. There was a ting 
when candidates for the nomination in both parti 
took every opportunity of telling the America, 
people what they were thinking about and what 
as President, they intended to favor or oppoy. 
They sought to enlighten the voters on the politic,| 
controversies of the day and to identify themselye 
with some particular way of dealing with them, 
Such is no longer the case. Practically every cap, 
didate of both parties is, so far as possible, trying 
to earn the presidency by posing as the exact init. 
tion of a clam. Either they will not admit thy 
they are candidates, or they are candidates who 
propose to be nominated by cultivating obscurity 
and silence. They conceive utterances about poli. 
tical issues only as possible mistakes which may |os: 
votes, advertised policies as provocations to oppos. 
tion, campaigning as maneuvering in the dark for 
position, and the American voter as a person who 
prefers to have something put over on him rather 
than to be reasoned with and convinced. Verily the 
days of Bryan, Roosevelt, La Follette and Wilson, 
who had a message or a faith to communicate to 
the American people, are over. The candidate of 
today is waiting on circumstances and trying to take 
advantage of them. If he can, by good luck and 
good management, engineer the right combination 
of support at the right time, he will be nominated. 
In the meanwhile, any parade of opinions or pro} 
ects is an exhibition of political ineptitude. The 
Democrats of New York have just loyally refused 
to “embarrass” Al Smith by telling the American 
people what he stands for in national politics. The 
candidate must choose between getting delegates 
and betraying opinions. 

Since this characteristic is substantially true of @ 
the candidates of both parties, it is obviously the 
product of some fundamental trait of the United 
States of today in which it differs from the United 
States of yesterday. For the time being in Amer 
ican politics, discussion is wholly subordinated 
action, and experimentation to existing practice. 
From 1896 until the War, the ordinary American 
was politically inquisitive. He was willing to ques 
tion whether the traditional political and econome 
system would continue to work unless he consented 
to certain radical changes in the older methods ot 
distributing wealth and power among the various 
classes. The “muckraking” period had, apparently, 
liberated him from the combination of optimis™, 
fatalism and conservatism which was characteristic 
of his state of mind during the last decades of the 
nineteenth century. The appearance was deceptive 
He has again become suspicious of the use of inte! 
ligence or leadership in politics except dogmatically 
for the purpose of keeping things as they are. ll: 
feels himself part of a vast political and econom 
machine which doubtless has its faults, but which 
is working well enough for him. He is usually 
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cynical about many products of this machine, but he 
will not listen to its critics. He is consciously hostile 
to proposed changes, and he looks askance at men 
with restless, discursive and original minds. His 
idea of a useful intellect is one like President Cool- 
jdge’s, which sets out on phantom journeys over 
main-traveled roads without, paradoxically enough, 
ever really moving from its point of departure. 

It is the smooth administration of existing activ- 
ities which, for the time being, is binding together 
the parts of the American commonwealth, rather 
than the adjustment one to another of the interests 
and the purposes of its classes and peoples. Good 
Americans form part of a machine which is wound 
up to go indefinitely and automatically. It ought to 
be manned by capable engineers, but by studying 
the original plan they can learn all they need to 
know about its proper operation. Although it needs, 
of course, to be cleaned, polished, oiled and re- 
paired, it cannot be radically changed much without 
being destroyed. The captain of the ship, that is, 
the President of the United States, takes his orders 
either from the original design or the resolutions 
of his directors. The ship is what it is and orders 
are orders. The President is merely an adminis- 
trator. Leadership is not required of him except, 
perhaps, in a dangerous emergency. He cannot 
recommend himself for the office by proclaiming 
that the ship is not as well designed as it is cracked 
up to be or by proposing some fresh destination for 
its next voyage. No! if he is chosen for President, 
it will be because his record is good enough, cir- 
cumstances favorable and opportunities are well 
managed. In the meantime, he cannot afford either 
to cherish or to flourish any ideas. The strong 
silent man, who takes the whole wide world for 
granted except the operation of the ship from day 
to day, makes the good captain. 

Such being the Republican conception of the 
American ship of state and its commander, the 
attempt to choose him by popular vote is, of 


course, an absurdity which converts a presidential 


campaign into a comedy or a burlesque. A con- 
tested election implies a conflict among parties, 
sections, or interests which differ significantly about 
the government of the country and the meaning 
of the candidates. A presidential campaign pro- 
vides the occasion to express, explore and fight out 
their differences. Not, however, according to the 
practice of today. Whenever such differences ap- 
pear, and some interest or class claims an increase 
of power or a larger share of the national income 
or a rearrangement of the administrative ma- 
chinery, the practical political organization of the 
country conspires to suppress the intruder. The 
two national parties codperate for the purpose of 
keeping difficult issues out of party politics. If they 
are allowed to become, by their own impulse, a 
matter of popular contention, they are in danger of 
waxing unmanageable. But once they are excluded 
from national party contest, they are safely neutral- 
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ized and can be disposed of at leisure by some good, 
manageable, bi-partisan combination. The lazy and 
cynical state of mind of the American voter con- 
nives at this political revival of the old army game. 
Of course, the system has its difficulties, which 
come to a head every four years. It is not as easy 
to elect a safe machinist as captain as it is to neu- 
tralize political and economic issues. A large ele- 
ment of chance enters into the election of a Presi- 
dent. For the present, the safest way out is to stage 
on these occasions a conflict which looks interesting 
and vital, but which, so far as possible, is carefully 
prevented from becoming either. Some day, no 
doubt, a real leader will again appear who will take 
advantage of this weakness in the system and 
will capture the popular imagination and dramatize 
for public opinion a real conflict of interests or 
principles. In 1928, the soil in which such leaders 
grow is not prepared. The American people are, to 
all appearances, destined during the coming year 
to spend a great deal of time and energy in electing 
a President who will, above everything else, be the 
obedient servant of the all-powerful administrative 
machine of American business. 


France’s Tariff and America’s 


FEW weeks ago, business interests in the 

United States awoke to the unpleasant fact 
that France had imposed a new protective tariff, 
which raised the duties on certain imports from the 
United States, in some cases as much as four-fold. 
What was still worse, France had concluded a com- 
mercial treaty with Germany on a reciprocal basis, 
allowing imports of the same classes to enter at 
much lower rates. This principle of reciprocity she 
expected to extend to Belgium and other countries. 
There was, therefore, in prospect the erection of a 
tariff wall not only around France but around a 
whole series of important industrial nations, exclud- 
ing the United States. 

Our government, foreseeing the threatened re- 
sult, had already begun the attempt to negotiate a 
commercial treaty with the French. On the model 
of treaties with lesser powers, we proposed that 
each nation grant the other, automatically and with- 
out question or debate, the same commercial treat- 
ment accorded by it to “the most favored nation” 
with which it had dealings. From the official Ameri- 
can point of view, this would be a simple solution 
of the difficulty. It would ensure to our exporters 
the most favorable duties which might be granted 
by France to Germans or others. And while 
technically it would impose a similar obligation on 
the United States, it would actually require no 
lowering of American duties to French exporters, 
since our tariff is uniform and permits no discrim- 
ination among the several nations. Since we would 
not lower duties for others, we should not have to 


do so for the French. 
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France promptly rejected the proposal for such 
a treaty, saying that what she had in mind was re- 
ciprocity of the kind she had negotiated with Ger- 
many. She was perfectly willing to lower her 
tariff against us, applying the minimum rates, pro- 
vided we would sufficiently lower our tariff against 
her. The United States replied with a legalistic 
argument. The administration was not empowered, 
under law, to negotiate a treaty of reciprocity. 
Such a treaty would involve discrimination against 
other nations. As a matter of fact, it was the 
discrimination of the French practice which was ob- 
jected to. We had no right, said the note, to object 
to any specific duty imposed by France—that was 
a matter of domestic taxation. But we did object 
to a granting of favors to others which we did not 
receive. “Most-favored nation’ treatment and 
abolition of commercial inequalities had been ad- 
vocated by the international economic conference at 
Geneva. 

France very properly answered with an appeal 
to logic and facts. What the Geneva conference 
really had in mind, and what France favored, was 
a general lowering of tariff burdens on trade. The 
conference encouraged, for this purpose, reciprocity 
treaties, by which nations could lower the tariffs to 
each other by a bargaining process. But if a nation, 
having made such a bargain with another, had to 
grant the same concessions to all other nations 
without any concessions in return, the drive toward 
lower duties would be checked and bargaining 
power would be lost. And while the American 
tariff was not discriminatory in form, it was ‘so in 
practice, since it imposed higher duties on some 
articles than on others, and thus hit harder the 
nations which exported principally the products sub- 
ject to the-higher duties. As a matter of fact, 
France suffered from this type of discrimination, 
since high American duties had been levied on many 
of her important luxury exports. French exports 
to the United States had not grown normally, since 
the imposition of the Payne-Aldrich tariff. 

If a deadlock should result, a tariff war might 
ensue. In retaliation for the “discriminatory” 
French duties, this government might, under the law, 
raise duties against France as much as 50 percent. 
Or it might even declare an embargo on important 
exports to France such as cotton or oil. But such 
measures, even if they could be executed, would be 
very damaging to us as well as to France. There- 
fore the government seems to have seized eagerly 
the way out suggested by France in her latest note. 
The President of the United States is empowered 
to reduce specific duties by as much as 50 percent, 
if a study of the relative costs of production abroad 
and at home shows that the existing duties are 
higher than is necessary to equalize costs in this 
market. France claims that this is the case at pres- 
ent, that many of our duties are actually prohib- 
itory. She proposes a revision downward on the 
basis of new study of production costs, in return 
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for which she would lower her duties against uy 
by an unspecified amount. 

While acceptance of this proposal would tem, 
porarily ease the situation, those who have followed 
the operation of our ‘flexible’ tariff can be none 
too hopeful that it will work out satisfactorily 
Recommendations by the Tariff Commission for ip, 
creases have been more frequent than recommend, 
tions for decreases, and the latter have not been 
put into effect except in unimportant cases. A study 
of relative “production costs” is an extremely com 
plex and uncertain matter. It takes a long tine. 
Adequate cost accounting is not practised by the 
majority of firms. Even if accurate figures exist, 
and can be obtained by the investigators, other dif. 
ficulties arise. Production costs are always chang. 
ing, and the data may be out of date by the tien 
the tariff is adjusted. More important still, pro 
duction costs vary widely in each country. Shall 
the least efficient domestic firms be protected again 
the most efficient foreign ones? If not, where shal} 
the line be drawn? Questions of this sort yive 
room for wide differences of opinion between pro. 
tectionists and others, even on such a “fact-finding” 
body as the Tariff Commission is supposed to be 
The one hope in this confusion is, that just as the 
Commission and the President have been given 
scope to maintain a highly protective policy under 
the guise of a “scientifically” operated flexible tari#, 
so, under the same guise, they may make reductions 
on French products if the pressure to do so js 
strong enough. 

So much for the surface history of the contro 
versy. But much deeper principles are involved. 

In the first place, the trade affected by the re 
spective duties is much more important in the case 
of French exports than in the case of American «- 
ports. American sales to France comprised last 
year 5% percent of the total American foreign 
trade, while French sales to the United States com 
prised 6% percent of France’s foreign trade 
What is more important, a very large part of our 
exports to France consisted of cotton, oil, and other 
raw materials which are subject only to a nominal 
duty, while the major part of France’s exports to 
this country consisted of finished manufactured 
articles subject to high duties. 

Exports are, moreover, much more important 
in French economy at the present time than they are 
in American. Before the War, France had an 
annual net income, on the basis of her international 
balance of trade, services and payments. She im 
ported more goods than she exported, but this 
deficit was more than made up by invisible credit 
items, chief among which was the income from het 
foreign investments. But the War altered het 
position from that of a creditor to that of a debtor 
nation. In 1914 her net total of foreign invest 
ments was in the neighborhood of 38 billion francs 
(gold). In recent years she had accumulated 4 
net foreign debt to the extent of over 25 billioa 
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francs (gold). How can she get along without 
plunging further and further into debt? How can 
she pay off her present debt? Obviously only by 
enlarging her exports and restricting her imports, 
visible and invisible. If she is to do this, a policy 
of seeking reduction of tariffs levied by other 
nations on her exports is essential. It is only 
natural to accompany this policy by a raising of 
duties on those articles which she is best equipped 
to supply for herself. 

It must be remembered, moreover, that the 
French debt, public and private, is owed much more 
to the United States than to any other nation. In 
truth, it would be more accurate to say that Europe 
as a whole owes us money. Therefore, a logical 
development would be for the important industrial 
countries of Europe to seek tariff reciprocity and 
close commercial bonds among each other, as a 
means of increasing the productive efhciency 
of all, while striving to bar out imports from 
the United States, as a means of restricting indebt- 
edness to us. 

The final touch is added to this view of the 
matter, when we note the specific incidence of the 
new French tarifils. Among the manufactured pro- 
ducts which receive the minimum rates are agri- 
cultural machinery, tractors, equipment for iron 
and steel mills, machine tools and the like. These 
are instruments’ useful in basic production. Among 
those products subject to the highest rates (four 
times as high as applied to Germany and other 
favored nations) are electrical equipment, heavy 
and light machinery of many kinds, hardware and 
other metal products, automobiles, chemicals and 
textiles. In this connection it is interesting to note 
that, due to the accession of Alsace and Lorraine, 
and the post-war reconstruction, the French output 
of machinery has greatly increased. France has 
been exporting more machinery and importing less, 
with the exception of agricultural machinery and 
automobiles. She is also producing at least as much 
in the textile industry as before the War. It is im- 
portant to remember, too, that the French, Belgian 
and German iron and steel industry constitutes an 
industrial unit, which has recently been organized 
as an international cartel. The same is true to a 
smaller degree of chemicals and other industries. 

In these circumstances, it does not take a prophet 
to foresee that the maintenance of a high protective 
tariff wall around the United States will powerfully 
influence the erection of a similar wall round 
Europe, coincidentally with a breaking down of the 
walls between European countries themselves. By 
simultaneously keeping up our tariff and insisting 
on the payment of war debts, we leave open no 
other real choice. How long we can successfully 
cope with the resulting situation will depend on the 
importance of our manufacturing exports affected. 
If iron and steel mills, machinery manufacturers, 
automobile makers and textile mills do not want 
markets in Europe, all is well. If, in spite of the 
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general economic disadvantage of protection, they 
can compete with revived and consolidated Euro- 
pean exporting industries in other parts of the 
world, all is well. Or if they can dispose of all 
their products at home, all is well. But if these and 
other industries want a world-wide interchange of 
products, we shall have to look to our tariff. 


Mr. Backus and the 
Wilderness 


ANADA and the United States are to meet 

this week in a conference of unusual interest 

and importance. It is a session of the International 

Joint Commission, at Ottawa, to consider the stu- 

pendous and breath-taking proposals which have 
been made by Mr. E. W. Backus of Minneapolis. 

Mr. Backus is an old-timer in Minnesota. He 
is a pioneer in the development of that state, a 
man of large wealth and unusual personality, who 
is listened to with deep respect not only in his own 
community, but across the border in Ontario, as well 
as in Washington and Ottawa. Among his varied 
industries is a huge pulp and paper production, 
and every year he takes a train-load of newspaper 
publishers on an elaborate jamboree in the north 
woods, as a result of which—doubtless quite inno- 
cently—they are kept eating out of his hand. His 
present proposal is one connected with the paper 
industry. He proposes to make drastic changes 
in the water level throughout a series of lakes and 
rivers along the Minnesota-Ontario border, over 
an area of more than 12,000 square miles. 

The chief lake involved is Rainy Lake, which 
is fed by a series of smaller bodies of water, begin- 
ning a few miles west of Lake Superior, and flow- 
ing west and north. More than 14,000 square 
miles of forest, river and lake land are included 
in the Rainy Lake watershed. Rainy Lake in turn 
flows into Rainy River, through Lake of the Woods 
and at last into Hudson Bay. This region, both in 
the United States and Canada, is described by 
those who have visited it as a fairyland of natural 
beauty. Its scores of lakes and ponds are dotted 
with wooded islands; its rivers run in wild rapids 
through mile after mile of forest. Fourteen Indian 
reservations are found in the district, and many 
of the wild tribesmen speak no English and rarely 
see the face of a white man. The section is filled 
with wild game, from moose to muskrat, and its 
rivers are full of fish. More than 3,000,000 acres 
of land in this area (larger than Massachusetts, 
Connecticut and Rhode Island) have been set aside 
by the United States and Canada for public pur- 
poses. The more accessible of its lakes are begin- 
ning to be fringed with summer cottages, and every 
year, new thousands of tourists find pleasure in con- 
tact with this savage wilderness whose edge is only 
overnight from Chicago by sleeping car. 
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For purposes which have never been very clearly 


stated, Mr. Backus proposes to construct a series of 
dams on various lakes and rivers in this chain. One 
alleged reason is that it will “improve navigation,” 
though how this can follow the construction of 
dams without locks is not apparent. Another rea- 
son is for the development of hydro-electric power. 
Several dams have already been built in this region 
by Mr. Backus, and the water level somewhat 
raised already on some of the streams and bodies. 
What the International Joint Commission will con- 
sider at its present meeting is whether Mr. Backus’ 
additional dams are desirable, and whether any 
harm will be done by the new water level he pro- 
poses to create throughout four-fifths of a region 
one hundred and twenty miles square. 

Surprising as it may (or may not) seem, many 
individuals and organizations, on both sides of the 
border, are fighting Mr. Backus with all their 
might. Since Minnesota is thickly populated and 
Ontario is not, most of the organized protest has 
come from south of the border. Bodies included are 
the Minnesota American Legion, the Izaak Walton 
League and the Arrowhead Association (of those 
concerned with tourist trafic). Those who oppose 
Mr. Backus say that to let him have his way would 
be a calamity, for these among other reasons: 

1. The property of many individuals would be 
gravely damaged by raising the water level; and 
judging by the experience of those whose land was 
hurt by the installation of other dams, in this re- 
gion and elsewhere, there is little likelihood that 
they will ever be adequately reimbursed. 

2. The dams would not mitigate the danger of 
floods as is claimed, but augment it, by raising the 
level to such a height that, in case of heavy rains 
or melting snows, the waters could not be held back. 

3. The new high level would inundate existing 
beaches, submerge many islands, kill timber in a 
strip around the shores hundreds of miles in length, 
would wipe out the many beautiful rapids and small 
waterfalls. The standing dead timber would create 
a grave fire menace. State experts have testified 
that serious damage would be done to wild animal 
life, and the use of waters by fish. Since the flow 

-of water over the dams would, of course, be regu- 
lated for the purposes of the power plants down- 
stream, the lakes might be flooded at one time or 
drained at another, all to suit the convenience of 
the plant owner. The same fact would hamper the 
navigation by which Mr. Backus sets so much store, 
although there is little trafic in the region which 
cannot be served perfectly well by canoe. The pro- 
posed dams would actually change the course of 
some rivers, leaving several lakes permanently dry, 
or dependent on their own inadequate tributaries. 

If these charges are correct, it is obvious that 
the Backus proposal is as deleterious to Canada as 
to the United States, since the country involved lies 
on both sides of the boundary. That this is the 
case was indicated at a hearing in 1925 on a pro- 
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posal by Mr. Backus which was of the same char. 
acter, but not so extensive. Two hundred delegates 
appeared at this meeting to protest, and only Mr. 
Backus and his allies to support. Those in oppo. 
sition included representatives of the State of 
Minnesota, the Province of Manitoba, the City 
of Winnipeg, several towns in the district affected, 
the Izaak Walton League, the Arrowhead ay 
ciation, and farmers and others living in the region, 
While the same proportions are likely to be seen at 
the present meeting, what the outcome will be it js 
impossible to predict. Mr. Backus is a power(u! 
man, with powerful friends. Associated with him 
in this enterprise is another man equally influential 
—William F. Brooks, National Republican Com.- 
mitteeman from Minnesota and intimate friend of 
Secretary Kellogg. The proposed action would, 
however, presumably require a treaty between the 
two countries fixing the water-level along the bound- 
ary. It is safe to predict that such a treaty would 
have hard sledding in the American Senate. 

The whole incident furnishes an excellent ex- 
ample in support of the case for power develop. 
ment under governmental as opposed to private 
auspices. Mr. Backus’ scheme might be for the 
best interest of the region; but if this were the case, 
it would be purely accidental. His purpose and 
his only purpose is to make as much money as he 
can, by selling electric power, and manufacturing 
pulp and paper. A wise social policy would place 
dams at points where they would ultimately 
be of most benefit to the region as a whole; it 
would weigh the advantages of power production 
against a low water level which would decrease 
the danger of flood; it would consider the economic 
value of an industrial development which at best 
must be comparatively small, against a tourist traflic 
which already amounts to many millions of dollars 
annually on both sides of the border, and, if the 
region is left in its present condition, will pres- 
ently be worth many millions more. It is certainly 
not too much to expect that the American and 
Canadian authorities will at least take all these 
factors into consideration, in considering Mr. 
Backus’ proposals. 
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So This Is America! 


HEN Pennsylvania state troopers, hurl- 
W ing tear-gas bombs and swinging bloody 

maces against human flesh and bone, 
rode into a crowd of 1,500 striking miners and 
their wives and children at a Sacco-Vanzetti pro- 
test meeting in an orchard near Cheswick, Penn- 
sylvania, on August 22, over 200 persons were 
injured. Later in the day, a trooper, swaggering 
down a public highway near by, taking licks with his 
club at anyone who came in reach, struck one man 
too many. Clubbed across the knees and then 
cracked over the head as he doubled up with pain, 
the man, who is unknown in that section, became 
infuriated, drew a pistol, killed the trooper and 
escaped. 

The newspapers of Pittsburgh, near by, and 
through them the Associated Press and other news 
agencies, spread the story of the trooper’s death, 
playing it to the limit. The trooper had given his 
life heroically, trying to “quell a Sacco riot,” they 
said. They did not mention that scores of men, 
women and children had previously been injured 
as they fled over the countryside in mad efforts to 
escape, bleeding from policemen’s blows and half- 
blinded by poison gas. (Those who were too seri- 
ously injured were thrown into trucks and hauled 
away.) Possibly space was “tight” that day, and 
the newspapers didn’t have room for this minor 
angle of the story. So I will tell it for them. I 
used to be a newspaper man myself, and I don't 
mind helping the boys out a bit. (An exception 
must be noted in the case of the Post-Gazette, 
the Paul Block paper, which printed a fair story of 
the attack. ) 

I sat in a dingy room where a woman, with deli- 
cate features, fine, heavy hair and a face ghastly, 
waxen white, lay dying from the injury she re- 
ceived that day—slowly bleeding to death. Her 
husband, a miner, and their four children crowded 
the room. She told me her story. I talked with 
many others in the little mine towns around Ches- 
wick—old women who were cursed and assaulted, 
young women and children who were beaten or 
gassed or ridden down by horsemen. I talked with 
a number of the men who were arrested as they 
fled, and were later held under heavy bail for “re- 
fusing to disperse.” 

Mrs. Mary Gates, a grandmother whose men- 
folks have always worked in the mines, and who 
lives at Harmarville, Pennsylvania, told me: 

“Il arrived at the park about eleven o'clock. I 
was there when the chairman began to talk. When 
he began to talk about Sacco and Vanzetti, a state 
trooper spoke up and said: “There will be no meet- 
ing today.’ A man in the crowd called out: ‘Why 
can't we have a meeting? Is this what you call! lib- 
erty?’ Another raised an American flag and called 


‘We fought in the War and we have a right 
to meet under this flag. It gives us liberty!’ 

“A state trooper grabbed the flag away from 
him and pointed to his belt of cartridges and pis- 
tol and said: “This is your liberty! I am your lib- 
erty!’ He took the flag and stuck it under his 
arms all wadded up. The pole dragged on the 
ground.” 

There followed a conversation on the speakers’ 
platform. Mrs, Gates could not hear it. A trooper 
raised his pistol and fired three times. The troopers 
on the outskirts, who had been gradually forcing 
the crowd into a closer mass, hurled tear-gas bombs 
and charged. 

Mrs. Gates was knocked down, and another 
woman, a neighbor, who tried to pick her up and 
drag her to safety, was struck in the back by an 
officer’s club and injured internally. 

Mrs. C. H. Hampson, of Harmarville, who is 
sixty-one years old, the wife of a miner and the 
mother of seventeen children, several of whom are 
miners, told me the following story: 

“I was sitting on the front porch of my own 
house, which is near the orchard where the picnic 
was held. I was first attracted by hand-clapping in 
the park. I called to my daughter and said: ‘Let's 
go over to the picnic.’ Then I heard shouting and 
people screaming. There was the sound of explo- 
sions and a big cloud began to roll across the or- 
chard. | heard more explosions and shooting and 
screaming, and people began to run in every direc- 
tion. Then I saw the state troopers running after 
them, clubbing them and riding their horses into 
them. Some of the troopers was on foot. One of 
them was running after a man who had a baby in 
his arms. The man stumbled and fell and dropped 
the baby. As the man got on his knees and tried 
to grab the baby, the trooper hit him over the 
head with a club, and he didn’t move any more 
while I was looking. 

“Now, just a couple of minutes after that hap- 
pened, seven state troopers came down the street 
past my porch. As they approached, | got up out 
of my chair and was about to ask them what the 
trouble was, when one spoke up and said: ‘Don't 
you move!’ I said: ‘Why shouldn’t I move?’ Then 
one of them struck me across the hips so hard that 
it paralyzed me all over. Then another trooper 
spoke up and said: ‘Shoot her!’ But another one 
spoke up and said: ‘Let the old lady go!’ I then 
got up and limped into the house because my hips 
were hurting me quite badly. Soon as my husband 
came home he sent for Dr. McColough..”’ 

Mrs. Mildred Hampson, daughter-in-law of 
Mrs. C. H. Hampson, said: 

“TI was downstairs getting dressed’ when I heard 
mother holler, ‘My God, what is going on over 
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there?’ I came up on the porch and looked over 
toward the park, where I saw state troopers beat- 
ing up women and children, firing their revolvers 
and throwing something, which I later learned was 
tear-gas bombs. 

“Then I saw two state troopers try to force a 
woman into a yellow truck. The woman would not 
get in and screamed and cried, so the troopers beat 
her on the head with their clubs. Then they picked 
her up and threw her into the truck. 

“Then I walked down the road and saw seven 
state troopers running after two boys. When the 
troopers came in front of our house, they stopped, 
and I saw one of them hit mother.” 

Mrs. William Mitchell, forty-two years old, 
mother of four children and husband of a miner 
now on strike, told me: 

“TI went to the meeting with my little girl. Soon 
after we was there, the police began to throw 
bombs and shoot. Their horses would rear up and 
paw people down and the troopers would hit peo- 
ple with clubs. The women and children was run- 
ning and screaming, and the gas was all over them 
like a big cloud. They didn’t seem to know which 
way they was running. The troopers would hit 
them with clubs, and the blood was all running 
down people’s faces. It was awful. I was running 
when I saw Mrs. Gates knocked down. She couldn't 
get up. She is a rather old lady. I thought I bet- 
ter try to drag her away. When I bent over her I 
was hit in the small of the back with a club and I 
fell too. I was later taken to the hospital, and later 
in the night I began to bleed internally. I bled so 
much that Tuesday a week ago the doctor said I 
would die. It worried me so much to be in the 
hospital, away from my husband and children, and 
they having nobody to care for them, that the doc- 
tors at the hospital decided I would be just as well 
off at home. They say a blood transfusion might 


save me, but we can’t pay for none.” 


Her little girl, a thin-faced, sharp-eyed child of 
seven or eight, interrupted the story several times. 
Once she remarked brightly: “And the troopers 
would stick their clubs in the mudholes to wash off 
the blood and then wipe them on the grass!” 

While I was in the home of the Mitchells, a 


neighbor, Mrs. Elizabeth Vilk, came to call on the 


injured woman. She was at the meeting too. She 
told me her story. Here it is: 

“IT went to the meeting with my three children. 
I thought it was safe, because we had one just like 
it there on August 12, and nobody bothered us, and 
it was very peaceful. When the attack started, I 
saw a policeman run after a woman who had a lit- 
tle child. I couldn’t tell whether it was a boy or a 
girl. He hit the woman with a club, and she yelled: 
‘For God’s sake, have mercy!’ He said: ‘Yes, 
I'll have mercy,’ and hit her again. I ran down 
to where my car was, to get my three little chil- 
dren and try to get them out of that place. When 
I got near the old barn, I saw a trooper about to 
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throw something. I didn’t know what it was untj 
he threw it toward me. It was a gas bomb and 
when it exploded, it made me sick and nearly crazy 
I fell over on the fender of my car, but got up 
again and went after my children. I got them ove 
the fence and then I remembered my man was bac 
in the crowd, so I told the oldest girl to take the 
other two up to the house of a friend near by and 
went back. A trooper raised his club to hit me, byt 
I ran under his arm and got away. Then I looked 
back toward the lane where I had sent my children, 
and a trooper was riding his horse down it at a 
gallop, yelling and shooting. There was a hedge 
along the lane and [| couldn’t see my children. | 
thought he had killed them. They had got scared 
and run in different directions. I didn’t find them 
until late that evening. They had been taken in by 
some people who lived near there.” 

“When the policemen threw the bombs and be 
gan to hit people with clubs, I started to run,” said 
Emidio Gaspari, miner, of Harwick. ‘A police 
man hit me on the head. It sounded so loud and 
then I didn’t know anything more. My friends say 
they beat me a whole lot more after I fell. 1 don't 
remember, though. When I woke up, I was in the 
hospital. I was hurt in many places all over, and my 
left ear-drum was broken and I can’t hear any more 
on that side. I have been sick ever since. I’m not the 
same any more. They kept me in the hospital un 
til September 6, and then they took me to the 
county jail in Pittsburgh. They kept me there five 
days and six nights, and then they let me go. In 
the hospital and in the jail I never did know where 
I was, and my wife and children didn’t know about 
me either.” 

No charges were ever filed against Gaspari. 

John Bernabei, a former miner who now has a 
small business in Cheswick as a notary and real: 
estate man, has continued his interest in the local 
union. He has earned the dislike of the mine off. 
cials. At ten o'clock in the evening of the day on 
which the meeting had taken place, he was arrested 
in his home under the following circumstances: 

“When the police pushed the door of our home 
open, my wife, who has a weak heart, fainted. | 
tried to get a glass of water for her. I was afraid 
she would die. They wouldn’t let me. I asked 
them to telephone a doctor, or let me telephone, 
but they wouldn’t. I grabbed the receiver, but 
they snatched it away from me and hit me. | was 
afraid my wife would die. They grabbed me, and 
when my little girl ran up and caught hold of me 
and said, ‘Don’t leave me, Daddy,’ they grabbed 
her and threw her half way across the room. My 
sister-in-law came in and said: ‘You are not state 
police, you are dogs!’ They cursed her and they 
cursed me, and went around the house, tearing up 
everything. They kept saying, ‘You dirty wop sons 
of-bitches!’ They tore up things in the house and 
pulled out drawers and dumped things on the floor, 
but didn’t take anything. They made me go to jail 
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When they threw my baby on the floor, it breaked 
my heart.” 

Bernabei is held under a bail of $5,000. 

“Where is the liberty?” Pete Moretti, a miner of 
Harwick, asked me. “I leave Italy because I no 
like the Fascisti. I say I will come to the land of 
liberty. My brother here, Ercola, fight for this 
country in the War, and I thought maybe they like 
me here for that. There is no liberty here. I have 
done nothing and now I’m in trouble. It would not 
be so bad if I had done anything. All I did was 
get beat up and now I am under bail for the trial. 
If they put me in jail, who will care for my wife 
and babies? We have no money left. She just 
come over, and she can’t speak English yet.” 

Steve Kurepa, secretary of the local union of the 
United Mine Workers of America at Harwick, 
was another man who has been marked by the 


S bosses. Here is his story: 


“| was at the meeting in the orchard. The po- 
lice waited to one side. They had horses, but stood 
beside them—not mounted yet—while the last of 
the crowd was forming in the orchard. Then a ser- 
geant and a lieutenant came up to the speakers’ 
stand. I was in the crowd first, but when they went 
up to the stand, I went up there too. They ordered 


i the meeting to stop. The chairman turned to the 


crowd and said that whether the meeting would be 
held was up to them as citizens of the United 
States. The crowd called out that they wanted to 
have a meeting. A man yelled: ‘I was in the army 
inthe War. I fought for liberty. We have a right 
to liberty and free speech!’ Then one of the ofh- 
cers on the platform fired his pistol three times 
and yelled, ‘Get on horseback!’ A lot of them 
jumped on their horses and charged while the 
others threw bombs at the crowd. They exploded 
and the gas got all around us. It got in our eyes 
and we couldn’t hardly see. The crowd began to 
run south, while the policemen clubbed them and 
threw more bombs and rode them down with their 
horses. Many people, including women and chil- 
dren, were knocked unconscious. They picked them 
up and threw them into some trucks. I don’t know 
where they hauled them to. 

“For half an hour they rode up and down the 
public highway near by, clubbing and beating up 
people. They also smashed the windshields of some 
automobiles which were passing. 

“LT escaped from the meeting. 

“About eleven or twelve o'clock that night, I 
went to the union hall in Harwick. Joe Ptasienski 
went with me. I went up to the door, where it was 
very dark. From the shadow, someone grabbed 
me and asked if I was Steve Kurepa. I said, ‘I’m 
not.’ I said this because I had some of the union's 
money with me and I was afraid it was a thug who 
knew I had it. Then he jerked me out in the light, 
and | saw it was a state trooper. I told him who I 
was, and tried to explain why I had denied it. But 
two other troopers appeared, and the three of them 
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beat me up. They called me a ‘Dirty, Hunky son- 
of-a-bitch and agitator’; and beat me until the blood 
ran all over the front of my best suit. 

“The mine bosses say I am a radical. It is be- 
cause I am chairman of the mine committee, and 
I try to make them live up to the state laws. When 
two boys were killed in our mine because the bosses 
weren't living up to the state law, 1 went and com- 
plained to them about the condition, and told then 
I would have the state law on them if it was not 
remedied. The boss said: ‘You're a good fellow, 
all right, Steve, but you are too radical.’ 

“I guess I’m too radical because I want us to 
have our rights under the state law. It was some 
of the bosses in those nice houses up there who sent 
the state police to arrest me and beat me up. I| am 
held under $3,000 bail for being at the meeting.”’ 

Joe Ptasienski, of Harwick, twenty-one-year-old 
miner on strike, said: 

“| was arrested with Steve. They didn’t beat me 
up bad like Steve. They just hit me three or four 
times. I been working in the mines five years. I 
was at the meeting. It was the worst thing I ever 
saw. I saw more than anybody would want to see. 
I saw women knocked down and bleeding, and cry- 
ing for help. They were hurt and couldn't get up, 
and if anybody stopped to help, the police would 
club them down too. I saw a boy about seven or 
eight years old ridden down by a horse. His neck 
was all bloody and they picked him up and threw 
him in a truck. I don’t know where they took him. 
I am a union miner and a citizen of the United 
States. I ran and got away from the mecting, but 
they caught me that night with Steve.” 

As a result of the incidents related above, twenty- 
one union miners, most of them with families of 
from three to six children, are being held under 
bails ranging from $5,000 down to $500 on charges 
of “unlawful assembly, rioting and inciting to riot 
and resisting officers.” Their trials will come up 
shortly. The American Civil Liberties Union and 
the International Labor Defense have interested 
themselves in their defense, and a well known Pitts- 
burgh lawyer is in charge of the case. 

Don Brown. 


Alpine 
Man is the wonder. Baffled but undefeated, 


He puts his mark however earth may slope. 
Landslides plough under him. He is unseated, 

Only to grope 
Up the same scarps and gullies that betrayed him, 

Where rock still moves and struggles against rock; 
A slipping foothold is enough to aid him. 

Though wild goats mock 
His long persistence, and his seed is granted 

No ground but granite on the dizziest shelf, 
There, where no brighter blossom can be planted, 

He plants himself. 

Louis UNTERMEYER. 
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October 12, 1927 


The 1927 British Trade Union 
Congress 


I 


ROM the Edinburgh Congress little was ex- 
pected by the public. It met in circumstances 
of apathy and depression. No resolutions of 
outstanding significance were on the agenda. No 
contests of note were expected for seats on the 
Trade Union Council. Yet it has proved, in fact, 
one of the most incisive and important Congresses 
of recent years. It has had a definite will to regis- 
ter, and it has registered it with emphasis. It has 
shown a broad unanimity of outlook upon impor- 
tant questions which is noteworthy. There are new 
paths to be traveled as a result of its deliberations; 
and the outcome of the journey may well be a land- 
mark in the history of British trade-unionism. 
The Congress started with a notable address 
from its Chairman. Mr. George Hicks, of the 
Building Trade Unions, is usually regarded as one 
of the more radical of the trade-union leaders. Cer- 
tainly he was one of the chief forces in the na- 
tional strike of 1926, and he has been one of the 
chief architects of Anglo-Russian comity. Yet the 
keynote of his address was the desirability of in- 
dustrial understanding. He met squarely the chal- 
lenge recently made to trade-unionism by the gov- 
ernment. The idea of trade unions as simply or- 
gans of hostility to capitalism found little sympathy 
from him. What he desired was conferences with 
employers out of which might evolve an epoch of 
peace in industry. It was noteworthy that he had 
no use for political intervention, and that he re- 
garded the Baldwin government and its legislation 
as the main stumbling-block in the path. He seemed 
to look toward the creation of machinery of joint 
discussion (and of a permanent kind) between men 
and employers in different industries, through 
which there might emerge not merely better under- 
standing and better technique, but also a training 
ground for Labor in the art of industrial manage- 
ment. The speech was significant, also, because it 
followed upon a similar utterance from Mr. Ci- 
trine, the secretary of the Congress. Mr. Citrine 
is not only the most outstanding official the Con- 
gress has ever had, but a man of singularly percep- 
tive mind. He has a philosophic grasp of the in- 
dustrial problem rare, indeed, in the history of 
trade-unionism. When people so different in tem- 
perament as Mr. Hicks and Mr. Citrine look in 
the same direction, the thing is a portent indeed. 
And if British employers are wise enough to seize 
the opportunity, big things might well be done. 
The fact is that the industrial leadership of Brit- 


ish Labor is on the lookout for a positive policy, 
There are, of course, enormous obstacles in the 
way. There is, first and foremost, a complete lac 
of faith in the good will of the government; 
speakers so different as Mr. Bevin and Mr. Thom 
as united in their warning that there would be 1 
dealings with Mr. Baldwin and his colleagues 
There is, secondly, the widespread and profound 
sense that the policy of wage-cuts can go no fur. 
ther. Labor will unite to go forward, but it wil] 
not pursue a policy of conciliation if capitalism only 
is to share the gains. And, not least, there is the 
urgent faith of even the most moderate leader 
that the mission of trade-unionism involves a share, 
at least, in industrial control. Employers who can 
read the implications of this outlook may render, 
if they are active, a great service to the future. 


II 


This is the background in which the events of 
the Congress must be set. Most important, with 
out doubt, among them was the new policy toward 
Russia and Communism. By majorities which were 
literally overwhelming, the Congress decided that 
it will have no dealings with the minority move- 
ment, and that, for the present, at any rate, it wil 
terminate the Joint Committee with the Russian 
trade unions. These discussions reflect two things. 
They mean, first of all, that British Labor, for the 
present, is minded to have no sort of dealings with 
Communism in its varied forms, and second, that 
the period in which it was a primary object of the 
Trade Union Council to find terms of accommoc« 
tion with Bolshevism has ended. For this change 
the Russians have themselves only to thank; (or, 
even so recently as the August meeting of the |» 
ternational Federation of Trade Unions, the brit 
ish delegates were pleading for an understanding 
with Russia. But the rank and file have grown 
tired of the persistent effort of the Communists 
subvert trade-union discipline; and they, not unnat- 
urally, resent Russian insistence that all trade-union 
leaders who are not Communists are traitors and 
fools. This was, indeed, the burden of the frater 
nal telegram from Russia to the Congress, and t 
undoubtedly aided the decision. It is, in one sensé 
a misfortune; for, following on the diplomat 
break with Russia, it seems to the outsider an \ 
direct approval of that step. In fact, its roots li 
in different and much more impalpable causes, ° 
which the chief is the inability of Moscow to gra 
the mind of British trade-unionism. The latter 1 
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sents, very humanly, the notion that the world must 
go to school to Moscow, and, until the outlook of 
the Soviet government is different, only Mr. Bald- 
win and Sir William Joynson-Hicks can force Labor 
into sympathy with its methods. The break is, in 
a real sense, a tragedy; but, when the record is con- 
sidered, the patience of British Labor, in the face 
of intolerable insult and deliberate attempt at sub- 
version, is, in a high degree, remarkable. Only 
Russia could have destroyed its hold on the imag- 
ination of the British worker; and that it has done 
with amazing stupidity. The Communist leaders 
need a lesson in elementary psychology. 

The break with Russia will, of course, have big 
consequences. In particular, it will rebuild the 
broken bridges between English and Western Eu- 
ropean trade-unionism. It will further strengthen 
the political position of British Labor, by depriving 
its enemies of a weapon still potent with the middle 
classes. But less spectacular decisions must not be 
overlooked. The Congress placed on record its 
detestation of the Trade Disputes Act, and its de- 
mand for its repeal when a Labor government 
comes into power. No one who estimates the tem- 
per of the debate upon this measure can doubt that 
this is the main stumbling-block in the path of in- 
dustrial good will. To the trade unions, it is the 
symbol of deliberate reaction. It means that Mr. 
Baldwin’s professions are worthless, and that he 
is the prisoner of the enemies of trade-unionism. 
Bitter, too, was the resentment at the temporary 
farewell to the Congress uttered by the Civil Serv- 
ice Trade Unions. The Congress clearly will insist 
upon the repeal of this measure. Nor will any La- 
bor government last in the forefront of whose pol- 
icy there is not (1) a new and drastic factory bill, 
(2) the reénactment of the seven-hour day in the 
mines and their purchase by the state, and (3) the 
ratification of the forty-eight-hour week. 

Certain other problems arose at the Congress 
upon which the Council will have to make impor- 
tant decisions. Though procedural difficulties pre- 
vented the question being raised from the floor, the 
future of the non-political unions in the mining in- 
dustry must be settled. These have made some 
headway since the stoppage, especially in Notting- 
ham and South Wales. They are amply provided 
with funds (usually borrowed from the owners) ; 
and they are getting preferential treatment from 
the owners for their members. They represent, of 
course, a serious challenge to united trade-union- 
ism. A similar problem is raised by the Seamen's 
Union, over which the egregious Mr. Havelock 
Wilson presides. This seems to function as an in- 
strument of the owners’ policy; and its funds are 
at the disposal of every effort which combats effec- 
tive trade-unionism. The Council referred the ques- 
tion to its Disputes Committee; and the issue must 
be tackled forthwith, unless the Congress wishes to 
lose its hold over the discipline of the rank and 
file. For it cannot seek, on the one hand, to promote 
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amalgamation of the already too numerous unions 
in British industry, and, on the other, permit this fis- 
siparous tendency in the essential industries to go 
unchecked. 


Ill 


We seem, therefore, on the threshold of a pe- 
riod of peace in British industry. Is the policy of 
the Council likely to succeed? I think it would be 
unwise to be hopeful. British employers are still 
flushed with their victory of 1926. They still re- 
sent any effective encroachment on their sphere of 
managerial control. They will not move toward 
legislation which would convince the trade unions 
of their good will. Conferences may well take place; 
here and there, a big employer may wave a dis- 
creet olive branch; an occasional Minister may ut- 
ter benevolent words. But, as soon as one ap- 
proaches the inner fortresses of the citadel, it be- 
comes increasingly obvious that Labor and Capital 
do not mean the same thing by industrial peace. To 
Capital, it means no strikes and an increased out- 
put for slightly higher wages. To Labor, it means 
elevation to the rank of joint adviser on every as- 
pect of industrial policy. The Congress, I agree, 
was right to make the gesture, if only to show: (1) 
that it does not believe in fighting for fighting’s 
sake; and (2) that it does not seek its end by a 
pathetic trust in the myth of Labor success from 
capitalist misfortune. But an invitation to con- 
ference in terms of a constructive theory of trade- 
union function is, however we wrap up the facts, 
an invitation to the employers to abdicate their 
sovereignty. I do not see an industrial Locarno 
on these terms. 

The break with Russia is very serious. To de- 
fend the manners of Moscow is not, I think, open 
to anyone with a sense of self-respect. But it might 
well have been realized that bad manners are a 
Bolshevik habit, and that terms of mutual agree- 
ment must, some time, be made with Russia. The 
British decision isolates Russian trade-unionism in 
Europe. It gives every reactionary government a 
handle against the Communists, which they are cer- 
tain to use. It convinces the Russians themselves 
that their doctrine is true, and it postpones still fur- 
ther the prospect of persuading them to a reason- 
able compromise. I do not myself believe that 
this warning to Moscow will affect in any way its 
conviction that it is eternally right. The Congress 
ought to have realized that it was dealing with re- 
ligious fanatics, and discounted the terminology of 
the faith. The provocation, of course, has been 
intolerable. But, with a problem as vast as Rus- 
sia, and with governments like Mr. Baldwin's in 
office, statesmanship is the ability to bear burdens 
which one ought not to be asked to carry. The de- 
cision of the Congress has been applauded by the 
enemies of Russia. That alone is ground for sus- 
pecting its wisdom. 


London. Harotp J. LaskI. 
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Miss Katherine Cornell 


The Letter, by Somerset Maugham. Morosco Theater, 
September 26, 1927. 

OUR seasons ago the town was seeing the drama- 

tization of one of Mr. Somerset Maugham’s stories 
in “Rain”; and the best way to place the new play of his 
at the Morosco is to say that it was a good thing other 
hands turned “Rain” into theater. That dramatization 
had something of the garrulity, exoticism and emotional 
thickness that the story needed to become good theater, 
and that “The Letter” needs no less and wholly lacks. 

The story of “The Letter” has been so long drifting 
over to us from London, where it is an old success al- 
ready, and has been so much in the newspapers since 
Miss Cornell took it up, that it hardly needs retelling. 
The curtain rises on a woman in the act of firing all 
the bullets in her revolver into the body of a man on 
the floor. The servants rush in, the absent husband, the 
attorney and a friend are sent for. They arrive. The 
woman tells a story of assault and self-defense, which 
her husband and friends believe, but which, as time goes 
on, her lawyer doubts more and more. She is taken to 
prison in Singapore, all the foreign colony is on her 
side, we see her cool, making lace, sticking to her story. 
Then a letter turns up, one she has written to the dead 
man the day of the shooting. This letter is in the hands 
of the Chinese mistress of the man; she and her friends 
know its value, for it can hang the woman. The price 
is $10,000. It is bought, with the whole savings of the 
husband. In the last act the truth comes out, the long- 
standing love affair, the desertion in favor of the Chinese 
woman, the wife’s confession; the husband will in time 
forgive her, and she means to devote her life to him. 
The curtain falls on her desolation and her confession 
to the lawyer that she still loves with all her heart the 
man she has killed. 

You can easily see what possibilities are in the story, 
the gentle husband, the woman’s infatuation, the oriental 
elements, the lace making, the long suspense of the trial, 
the final confession. The directions such a play might 
take are numberless. What Mr. Somerset Maugham’s 
version does is to follow, at a great distance, the expert 
trick of well made pieces of the Bernstein order, say 
“The Thief,” though “The Thief” is a far better play. 
In “The Letter” as it stands, there is a certain limited 
effectiveness in the development of the dramatic situation 
and the manipulation of the plot, though nothing to get 
excited about. Otherwise Mr. Maugham’s script is mostly 
trash. 

The dialogue, when it deals with the more usual moments 
of the scene, is bald and empty, and in the emotional 
climaxes, rather shockingly trite and futile. The char- 
acters remain the mere bare engines of a complicated 
short-story plot. Nothing is done with most of the pos- 
sibilities suggested. We have, for example, no idea what 
connection there is between the woman and her lace mak- 
ing, whether it connects with her thwarted, passionate 
life or with her coolness and control or her exquisite taste 
or what? Where every sort of detail might have been 
contributed to our impression of the dead paramour, 
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throwing light on him, on the woman, on the foreign, 
complex life around these characters tangled into the 
drama of “The Letter,” nothing is really given us at 
only such thin shreds as might have been ravelled from 
the original story. Everything else, by way of incident 
and character too, that builds up “The Letter,” is lef 
in the same sterile poverty of texture; everything more o 
less gets the play along and that is about all; and, » 
that, the play gets on with but a mild degree of streg 
and suspense for the audience, and with no credibility, 
either of a kind of exotic reality built up in the imaging 
tion, or a theatrical reality solid in its own way behind 
the footlights, or a sense of something actual, a piece of 
real life. And as a case of good, whacking, entertaining 
rubbish, “The Letter” is not much more successful. 

Just what such an actress as Miss Katherine Cornel] 
does to such a play is matter for conjecture. Doubtless 
the very subtlety of feeling and sincerity of tragedy that 
she brings to it does it more harm than good, only ex. 
posing its barrenness and casual emptiness and obvious tricks, 
and depriving it of its effective rubbish. The plane of 
light to which she raises “The Letter” is more than it 
can bear; and the dignity of Mr.-Guthrie MecClintic’s 
directing and the lack of what we might call, in one 
sense, cheap atmospheric tricks and, in another sense, 
theatrical glamor that he has achieved in the whole pro- 
duction, characterization, stage business and decor—the 
settings and costumes are wholly matter-of-fact—has only 
served to impoverish what might have been passable raw 
head and bloody bones. For producing “The Letter” we 
need to abandon all sincerity or good faith and take to 
raw and dripping collops of flesh, torture and forcign 
lands. 

Which brings us to Miss Cornell. The other perform. 
ances in “The Letter,” Mr. J. W. Austin’s Crosbie, the 
husband, Mr. Allan Jeayes’ attorney, Mr. James Vincent's 
Chinese secretary, will do, if you like; they appear com- 
petent, if somewhat defeated by their lines, but the only 
performance of any importance is Miss Cornell's. 

Miss Katherine Cornell must be one of the two or 
three most interesting actresses in America now. People 
remember her Candida, her performance in “A Bil! of 
Divorcement,” in “Casanova”; nobody else could have 
played them quite as she did, with that distinction of 
approach of hers, and her vividness of presence, dramatic 
security, admirable diction, and peculiar, tense beauty of 
method. ‘Then at last came “The Green Hat,” and two 
seasons of it. 

The novel by Mr. Arlen is a facile book, belonging to 
a day, and a day of jaded senses, poor taste and trick 
methods at that. The play fell back on safe old stage 
formulas, and made up a reeking hodge-podge of sex, self- 
sacrifice, Hispano-Suiza snobberies and sentimental clic/ics. 
Even in that Miss Cornell managed to mean something. 
But that second season in it looked less well. The stage 
is the stage, of course, with all its uncertainties, scramble 
for vehicles, needs for money and fears of losing one’s 
position and following, and we should make allowances. 
But a second season in “The Green Hat” can only leave 
Miss Katherine Cornell promising herself things worthy 
of her. She has a following who will go with her into 
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any venture, and if fine plays will cut off some of it, the 
future arising for her from such enterprises will only 
widen her possible splendor. She is moving toward her 
prime as a woman, she grows more and more efiective 
as a brilliant theatrical presence as she moves on the stage, 
and more telling as an instrument by which feeling and 
excitement may be conveyed. 

She brings now to this part in “The Letter” echoes of 
things that, though they are possible to the situation and 
the character in the play, are by no means stated or 
even implied, and are plainly out of the dramatist’s reach; 
and she has grown in power so greatly as to persuade us 
almost that the time in “The Green Hat” may not have 
been wasted. And this is all the more reason why she 
needs to take the risk, whatever risk there might be, of 
plays that would answer her more truly, and that would 
supply, for all these fine implications that she can create, 
a better basis of thought and form and a richer dramatic 


substance. 
StarK YOUNG. 


Mid-American Reflections 


HE people who travel over the continent and come 
Twa with the report that American cities are all 
alike are, I have come to think, insensitive to the physi- 
ognomy of cities—as white people often are to the looks 
of other races. Doubtless one finds differences if one looks 
for differences, and similarities if one looks for similarities; 
but this is true anywhere: I remember looking around a 
big vaudeville house in Geneva and saying: What a queer 
assortment of faces: this might be Brooklyn! The point 
is that American cities have individuality enough, even in 
their deformities and their ugliness. Take Gary, for in- 
stance: anyone who has looked intently at Gary and had 
a glimpse of its plan will feel the ugly drama of the steel 


= industry reach to the bottom of his spine like a stiletto. 


] daresay the drummer sees no difference between Gary 
and, say, Newark; but what other American city has a 
great steel works, on the banks of a lake, encircled and 
defensively protected by a canal, with the administration 
building placed in the center, behind the gates in such a 
way as to command the principal avenue of the town? 
The steel magnates may have done it all unconscious)v; 
but there it is: an artillery engineer could not have worked 
out a better defense. It goes the Napoleonic boulevard 
one better for breaking up riots, since it calls into service, 
for quite legitimate industrial needs, incidentally, a medie- 
val moat or canal! No individuality, indeed! No historical 
background! A long history of brutality and bad manage- 
ment and social ineptitude lies behind the plan of 
Gary; the rigorous plan of the works and the haphazard 
growth of the rest of the town, in response to land specu- 


lation, is as much part of that individuality as anything 
else. 


Almost every big city has its great moving picture 
houses: but in Chicago they have developed into vast com- 
munal institutions, like the Roman baths. When one of 
them is erected, a neighborhood is transformed: hotels and 
bazaars begin to cluster around it, and it becomes, in a 
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functional sense, a civic center. The architecture of these 
great palaces, like the oriental, is so puffed up, dazzling, 
and vulgar that it can scarcely be described; it leaves one 
with the impression of a labyrinthine dream that escapes 
mere daylight retelling. Balaban and Katz, the moving 
spirits behind the chain of the showiest houses, have be- 
come a sort of by-word in Chicago: it was they who in- 
troduced the notion of training their ushers with West 
Point discipline, putting the fear of the gods and graft into 
their souls, and giving to each patron, by an excess of 
military punctilio and servility, the sensation of being a 
temporary Caliph in a very despotic Eastern empire. One 
leaves the dank, smokened streets of Chicago and 
oneself in a fairyland of pure caprice, faced by a stage 
in which a vast orchestra is wafted from front to rear, 
as in a dream, in which dancing girls and music and colored 
balloons follow each other as they might in the Arabian 
Nights. Here is compensation for the drudgery of the 
stenographer’s pad and the stiff and steady discipline of 


finds 


the office: here heaven is on tap seven days in the week: 
here impotence becomes power and blankness beauty. But 
what power: what beauty! The decorations in 
theaters reminds one of Chekhov's description of a Moscow 
slum: “This was not lack of taste, but something that 
might be called the taste and even the style of S. 
which could not be found elsewhere—something intentional 
in its ugliness, not accidental, but elaborated in the course 


these 


street, 


of years.” From a svucial standpoint, I remarked to a 
Chicago friend, these theaters are the Cathedrals of the 
Industrial Age. “Well, not exactly that,” he said. “This 
is where the bookkeepers and stenographers and mechanics 
get their idea of Heaven.” Precisely, 1 said: what do 
you suppose they got in a medieval cathedral? 


The vitality of Chicago is much more of a reality than 
I suspected. I have seen department-store clerks simply 
jouncing with suppressed energy, like a standing motor 
with the engine running: beside this, the pallid languor of 
New York, the tired, defensively gay faces of a Fifth 
Avenue crowd are a sad contrast. Such differences have, 
perhaps, some local climatic basis; but the air of Chicago 
is far more depressing than that of New York, and the 
water, because of its chlorine treatment, is little better 
than a disagreeable mouth-wash; and on the whole I am 
inclined to think that Chicago’s energy has another reason 
for existence. Chicago has no subways! Once the greater 
part of the population is pummeled night and morning in 
underground cattle-cars, in the fashion of New York, I 
shall be surprised if there is any energy left. Chicago, alas! 
despite the fact that it could undoubtedly solve its trans- 
portation difficulties by surface carriage, provided that this 
was accompanied by intelligent zoning, districting, height 
regulation, and street planning, has decided to go in for 
subways. The truth is, Chicago would like a little more 
congestion. It has achieved this with great adroitness in 
the Loop, and it wants to spread the benefits of congestion 
to other parts of its overgrown carcass. Motors now swoop 
along Michigan Avenue and other boulevards at a rate that 
seems to the New Yorker a little less than mad; but, given 
time for the subways and the big apartment-house investors 
to catch up with the situation, one can guarantee that the 
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traffic will be reduced to the crippled, valetudinarian pace of 
Fifth Avenue. What possibilities for genuine city planning! 
Yet the breed that could conceive these great lake drives 
and parks and playgrounds, the old boulevard system of 
the eighties, and the new ones of this century, somehow 
refuse to face in imagination the inevitable results of their 
muddled building and inappropriate site uses; and they still 
plan subways, to “relieve congestion,” which will in fact 
make it inhuman and thoroughly unendurable! A great 
part of Chicago will be rebuilt during the next twenty 
years; fortunately, being obsolete, it will have to be re- 
built. I regret to think that no steps are being taken to 
ensure that the new will be any better than the old. 
Chicago is so impressed, in a childish way, by the grandeur 
of Burnham’s avenues and drives, that it pays no atten- 
tion to the sort of growth which is taking place along these 
avenues and filling up the spaces between. 


Grand Rapids in January and June is a sort of Nizhni 
Novgorod; for ten months it is a sober industrial town, 
with a helter-skelter factory district, surrounded by tree- 
lined streets and wooden houses that recall, in many ways, 
the better sort of New England town. In January, the 
workshop becomes a carnival of business; furniture buyers 
and manufacturers throng in from alli parts of the country, 
the first to buy, the second to exhibit at the same time 
as the Grand Rapids manufacturer: the hotels, which are 
remarkable for their commodiousness at other times, become 
jammed and naturally go up sharply in prices: the office 
buildings fling barriers across their entrance to admit by 
ticket to their exhibits only dona fide buyers, and, if pos- 
sible, to keep rival manufacturers, particularly out-of-town 
ones, from seeing their lines. Some of the manufacturers 
introduce elaborate restaurant services, bands, and other 
devices of salesmanship at the factories themselves; the 
buyer gets all the convivialities of entertainment that a 
provincial city can offer, and, no doubt, a few that are 
not on the regular bill of entertainment. It is an august 
and playful institution; one wishes that the secrecy, the 
energy, and the lavishness of the exhibit were justified by 
the sort of furniture that competes for interest. But alas! 
no: one manufacturer strives to “outjazz” another: but 
what he means by this is an attempt to spoil decent walnut 
veneer with very badly painted flowers, or to originate 
some delicious confection, like ““Pompeian” furniture, with 
fake marble slabs for table-tops, styles that would make 
even Hollywood blush. There is a little sound machined 
furniture being produced in Grand Rapids; but much of 
it is marred by fake handicraft, by mechanical carving 
which is inferior to the plain surface, and by a general 
lack of frankness in dealing with the material and the 
problem. Grand Rapids probably owes its lead in furniture- 
making to the Dutch; they abound in Michigan, and, for 
some reason or other, are now among the ablest craftsmen 
in wood that Europe produces, as their furniture in the 
Paris Exposition of Decorative Arts in 1925 showed. But 
the Michigan forest, which supplied the original wood, 
has been cut over and burnt; and the Dutch, despite their 
evangelical zealotry, are being Americanized in the second 
and third generation; and without the American wood 
and the European skill, without a technical school and 
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without a furniture museum, Grand Rapids’ eminence jg 
doomed. Copying antiques and creating ridiculous fashion, 
are not a sufficient basis for an essentially stable industry 
like furniture-making; and, so far as I could find, ther 
is nothing else in Grand Rapids. 

Were I a Grand Rapids millionaire, I should endow , 
museum with a special wing for the exhibition, each year, 
of the best work in a logical modern style, along with , 
special chamber of horrors for the display of the season's 
worst showing in bastardry and affectation. One woul; 
probably have to retire from business before one could do 
this, and one’s sons and daughters might not find it pos. 
sible to mate with other lines of furniture; but the ingtj. 


tution would be worth the sacrifice. 
Lewis Mumrorp, 


The Merry-Merry 


NE remembers the dancing in “A La Carte,” th 

comedians of “Allez Oop!” the general high spirits 
in “Rang Tang.” “Manhattan Mary” meant beauty anj 
Ed Wynn; “The Manhatters,” wistful thoughts of the 
flea circus on the other side of Forty-second Street; 
“Good News,” almost anything pleasant. 

At the outset, shed a tear for “A La Carte,” kicking 
its last before these lines shall see print. For itself, any 
review must now be a Letter That Came Too Late, but 
those concerned with it survive to take their credit: George 
Kelly, who wrote its sketches; Bobbe Arnst, the baby 
Gertrude Lawrence, who might well return any borrowed 
mannerisms and set up for herself; Rose King, a lovely 
female low comedian who suggests Ed Wynn in skirts; 
Little Billy, a condensed but unexpurgated dancer and 
singer of songs who, in his minute dress suit, makes 
giantesses of his attendant chorines; and finally, the dancers, 
for this was one of the finest of all dancing shows 
And of the dancers it is most desired to menticn 
Simeon Karavaeff and Harriet Hoctor: Karavaefi a 
possessor of the most extraordinary agility likely to & 
observed in these parts (he can squat down and perform 
the Russian peasant steps as a clog-dance, or on his toe- 
tips), and Miss Hoctor as a possible supreme ballerina in 
the making. No physical gifts have been denied her, and 
in particular her balance is of such perfection that she 
can perform, with the effect of a slow-motion picture, 
evolutions which for others require high speed ; can freeze 
midway into the motionless statue of motion. There 
ground for hope that to her technique will be added all 
else necessary to make a great artist, and that Ziegield, 
under whom for a term she is to work exclusively, will 
allow her such scope as she will need. 
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“Allez Oop!” has sketches by J. P. McEvoy, some of 
them left-overs from that cornucopia of wit, “The Come 
Supplement”; ranging from the general lassitude of a bur 
lesque on Roxy’s Gang to a fabulous address to the jury 
delivered by Charles Butterworth as attorney for ‘th 
murd—, I should say, this innocent boy”—and to a nas! 
little satire, “The Spirit of Christmas,” which needs only 
W. C. Fields’ services. This is not a beautiful show, 
the chorus is badly drilled, the dancing ordinary, sav¢ fot 
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that of Valodia Vestoff, while the latter, for the most 
part, is assigned to tasteless nonsense unworthy of descrip- 
tion. The evening is one of fair entertainment by virtue 
of McEvoy, of the preoccupied clown Butterworth, of 
the Keller Sisters and Lynch (a vocal trio lately seen in 
“Lucky”) ; and of two zanies called Herman and Seamon, 
of whom one unmercifully walks and loiters on the face 
(perhaps for this reason strangely resembling Jim Tully's) 


of the other. 


“Rang Tang,” survivor of the season’s first two colored 
shows, is another fair evening’s entertainment, which takes 
the good old team of Miller and Lyles by aeroplane from 
their Jimtown creditors to regal state in Africa. It is 
worth something to hear their voices in an inky, beast- 
infested jungle: “Sam, leggo ma coat!” “Ah ain’t got hold 
yo’ coat.” . . . “Sam, Sam, don’t say you ain’t got hol’ 
ma coat!” In “Rang Tang” there may also be seen the 
capital buck-and-wing dancers, Bryson and Jones, several 
striking figures out of Lulu Belle, such as Evelyn Preer, 
Josephine Hall, and Zaidee Jackson, the doubly golden 
grin of Joe Willis, a magnificent six-footer named Daniel 
Haynes with a bass that fits his appearance, and most 
chiefly that fair singer, good tap-dancer, born-to-the-purple, 
bred-in-the-bone, works-while-she-sleeps comedian, the 
plump May Barnes. All this sounds like more than “Rang 
Tang” amounts to; too often it drags. It needs nothing 
from its cast, but its writer has held out on it. 


At some time or other the mantle of Master of the 
New York Manner passed from Florenz Ziegfeld to 
George White, whose productions are far more clearly the 
descendants of the old Follies than are the new ones. 
This fact is in the air from the moment when the rising 
curtain discloses to the spectators the night scene on Times 
Square, whence they have just entered the theater. It is not 
Manhattan impersonal and unalloyed, of course. For ex- 
ample, a George White production, by virtue of White's 
wholly personal taste, involves the strange costume designs, 
the unmistakable drops in black and night-sky blue patterned 
in diamonds, which the obsessed mind of Erté spreads in 
miniature over covers of Harper’s Bazaar. Again, were 
the great ovoid body, the placid perplexed spectacles, and 
the tiny hat of Ed Wynn all to be submerged in the 
metropolitan conventions, his delicate decadent Alan 
Odle hands would yet flutter over the surface, alien to 
the last. This is, nevertheless, overwhelmingly the New 
York show, with all that the term connotes: the tallest, 
slenderest and most contemptuous showgirls, strings of 
well matched “mediums,” furs, silks, jewels, smart, locally 
allusive comedy, and fast stepping. In this hoofing, the 
most prominent figure is that of Harland Dixon, whose 
totally independent pair of legs might, were they old 
tnough, have suggested Gelett Burgess’s lines: 


My feet! they haul me round the house, 
They hoist me up the stairs. 

I only have to steer them, and 

They ride me everywheres. 


There should be better shows than “Manhattan Mary” 
this season, but not enough to go around. 
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“The Manhatters” is founded upon the idea of a 
rubberneck ride through this island. The thinly clever 
inspirations by which the idea is developed are butchered 
by amateurish presentation. Two vivid impressions were 
received by the reviewer in the course of the evening, but 
these were, first, of the offensiveness of Mr. Ben Bernie's 
humorous efforts at the expense of his musicians, and 
second, of the embarrassing failure of the leading lady's 
desperate attempts to be funny, dancing on a tomb. 


“Good News,” though it has the flavor of a revue, is a 
musical comedy with a good standard, varsity plot. The 
plot, of course, may be waved aside, leaving the one show 
covered by these notes which can be recommended to 
practically anyone whatever. University men are not ex- 
cepted : the efforts of the cast to be “collegiate” are no more 
absurd than those of collegians, and often their absurdities 
sweetly coincide. Someone concerned must have gone and 
looked around a college, else there would be no explana- 
tion of the appearance of a professor of astronomy, played 
by Charles Emery, who is the pattern of his breed. “Good 
News” is fast, its dancing is furious, it is continuously 
funny, the girls are pretty and prettily costumed, the 
college settings are right, the numbers are drilled to the 
limit, George Olsen’s band is hot, the casting has been 
happy, and the enthusiasm is immense. Some of the campus 
figures are mere strokes of directorial genius: thus, the 
miraculous Don Tomkins with his round freshman cap, 
Fair Isle sweater and “bags,” and the little co-ed with 
the big Chicago voice, Zelma O'Neal. These two pre- 
posterous brats dancing the Varsity Drag are a page of 
John Held, Jr., come to life out of College Comics, and 
these two, moreover, in their individual capacities, help 
brighten the prospect for Broadway’s future amusement in 
the far-off days after “Good News” closes. 


In closing, it must reluctantly be said, that, in these 
six harbingers of the season, the only first-class tune to 
be heard is the twelve-year old “St. Louis Blues,” as 
played in “The Manhatters.” The best new song in that 
production, “Nigger Heaven Blues,” is being taken out 
in deference to loud squeals from outraged Harlem. There 
remains, however, Bernie’s orchestra, which is pretty good 
when the great Ben is not annoying it. In the regretted 
“A La Carte,” there was a good second-water piece called 
“Baby's Blues,” by one Herman Hupfeld. “Rang Tang” 
is composed, and its very worthy orchestra directed, by 
Ford Dabney, writer of many good airs (does the reader 
remember fourteen years back, to the “Castle Half-and- 
Half?) ; but except for some barbaric incidental music 
and the title-piece, his work in the present case is some- 
what conventional. The most interesting musical features 
of the evening are the song-choruses as harmor.ized for 
men’s voices, and spirituals arranged by Haynes and Todd. 
Philip Charig’s songs in “Allez Oop!” seem to be the work 
of a literate musician, expert in the more sophisticated 
manner of the day, but in this score, at least, without much 
to say; his “All My Life,” however, is a pleasant enough 
tune. The songs of both “Manhattan Mary” and “Good 
News” represent the tremendous productive activity of the 
team and firm of De Silva, Brown and Henderson. Ray 
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Henderson, the composer, like Charig, seems repeatedly to 
come to the edge of something first-rate, and there to rest. 
He has not crossed over the line here, but, thanks to the 
superb manner of their presentation, he has possibly 
scored some moderate hits: in “Manhattan Mary,” “Broad- 
way,” “The Five-Step” (an intended successor to Hen- 
derson’s “The Black Bottom’’), a curiously constructed 
sob-song called “Memories,” and the title-piece; in “Good 
News,” “The Varsity Drag,” “The Best Things In 
Life,” and the title-piece. 
Asse NILEs. 


A New York Diary 


Tue Decline OF THE DIAL 


HE Dial has replied in an editorial this month to 

a paragraph published in the New Republic last 
January, on the occasion of the award of the Dial prize. 
The first part of this paragraph congratulated the Dial 
on the discrimination it had shown in choosing the recipients 
of the prize; the latter part called attention to the fact 
that, without exception, all the prize-winners had already 
appeared in the Dial during its first year, and that, in 
general, since that year, 1920, the editors of the Dial had 
done singularly little to discover or to encourage new 
American writers. The Dial’s editorial characterizes the 
New Republic’s comment as a “catcall.” It furthermore 
misquotes us as having written that “the Dial has not 
encouraged a single interesting new American writer since 
1920.” What the New Republic really said was that it 
was difficult to think of a single such writer whom the 
Dial had encouraged. It is difficult, but not entirely im- 
possible: there is Hart Crane, for example, who has been 
well represented in the Dial and who was not, we believe, 
#mong its original contributors. But we have not been 
able to think of anyone else. 

Among the distinguished American writers who have 
emerged during the last seven years, we should include 
John Dos Passos, Ernest Hemingway and Lewis Mumford, 
in prose; in poetry, Louise Bogan, Elinor Wylie, Léonie 
Adams, Allen Tate, Phelps Putnam and John Crowe 
Ransom. We have, of course, no real means of knowing 
whether the editors of the Dial agree with us in con- 
sidering these writers interesting; but it is certain that 
many, if not all, of them, who have published books, have 
had ‘avorable reviews in the Dial by critics who considered 
them interesting. In any case, they have all submitted 
manuscripts to the Dial—often among their best—and have 
had them rejected. Of these writers, only Mumford and 
Dos Passos have appeared in the Dial at all—Mumford with 
a single review and Dos Passos with the thinnest scattering 
of reviews, sketches and poems. As for the others, so 
far as the Dial is concerned, they might never have ap- 
peared in print at all. It seems to us a little disingenuous 
of the Dial to excuse itself in regard to Hemingway by 
asserting that “fortunately he has reached a level from 
which he can kick encouragement downstairs.”” Hemingway 
had his first success last season with “The Sun Also 
Rises”: this was, however, by no means the beginning of 
his literary career; and at the time when he was still 
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unknown but already writing those extraordinary vignette 


and short stories which afterwards appeared in “In Quy, “ 
Time,” the Dial did nothing to bring him before the public ° 
The Dial, candidly wondering—either with incredihj. e 
ignorance of contemporary literary history or with the " 
innocence of the cat that ate the canary—what writers bor) . 
interesting and new the New Republic could have hay rt 
in mind when it complained of the Dial’s indifference, ” 
dismisses the notion that we could have meant thos % 
“writers we never heard of and shall not hear of until the . 
‘American Caravan’ turns them up.” We did, in fact, mean, a 
among others, some of the writers who have appeared jp 

the Caravan; but the Dial is very much in error j; jt ys 
supposes that it had never heard of them. The Caravan y 
is now out and the Dial will be able to recognize amony its 

contributors not a few names which it will certainly nor be 


seeing there for the first time, and to which it might have 
been expected in the past to have shown itself a little more 


hospitable. 

Nor does it seem to us that the Dial has lately bee 
doing very well by some of its original writers. Mr. \V. 8. 
Yeats, for example, is probably the Dial’s most important 


contributor, and one often buys it to read him. But, ex. 
cept for a single poem published a month or two ago, 
Mr. Yeats’s recent poetry has been going begging, as ‘ar 
as the Dial is concerned. It has not published in America 
either the poems which have appeared in the London 
Mercury nor the poems which have appeared in the 
Criterion. These manuscripts of a writer who is probably 
the greatest living English poet have been lying dormant in 









the files of the literary agents’ offices like any unsalable Tt 
young American of genius. _* 

Mr. Thayer, a few years ago, gave over the editorship Ti wou! 
of the Dial and appointed in his place Miss Marianne 1. 
Moore. Miss Moore is a very distinguished person and 9 were 
herself one of those original and important American J ™°"* 

‘ , oe 1921 
writers whom the Dial discovered in its first year and Hy , .., 
to whom it has since appropriately awarded prizes. |i we Hi the js 
thought that the recent policy of the Dial were something IRR did J 
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which Miss Moore was responsible for creating, or rather 
for neglecting to create, we should not make it a subject 
of controversy. But from all that can be seen by a 
tolerably assiduous reader of the Dial, the magazine i 
not a whit different under Miss Moore's editorship trom 
what it was under Mr. Thayer’s. The only difference 
appears to be what is a genuine misfortune for its reader 
—that, now that Miss Moore has become editor of the 
Dial, she no longer publishes any poetry in it. In any cas¢, 
the Dial needs somebody’s attention: it is no longer serious 
It should play an important role in Americcn journalism 
—a role which no other magazine can play—and it begaa 
by performing this role splendidly. But it is a long time 
since it has seemed anything more than a random throw 
ing together of literary scraps—some of them queer, somt 
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transformed since the spring. The big red houses of the 
north and west sides had already been gutted of their 
grandeurs and crammed full of the economized cells of 
modern apartments, and the sooty peeling fronts of the 
south side, with their agreeable air of mystery and ro- 
mance, had already been replaced by fresh arty grays 
and pinks. The Brevoort had already, as somebody has 
said, had its face lifted, and looked decidedly worse for 
the operation. And one had already, in the spring, found 
whole blocks of familiar shops, delicatessen stores and old 
saloons snatched away without warning from under one, 
so as to change the very configuration of the streets. But 
during the summer, there have been erected on lower 
Fifth Avenue two monstrous apartment houses—one just 
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south of the Brevoort and the other between Tenth and 
Eleventh Streets. They loom over the Village like moun- 
tains, and they have completely altered its proportions. 
Their effect is to crush, in Washington Arch and in the 
row of red facades behind it, whatever they may formerly 
have possessed of impressiveness and magnificence—the 
whole Village seems now merely a flat slab for the apart- 
ment houses to rest on. Such distinction as still lingered in 
the Village with the low roofs of the old provincial city has 
thus been rendered largely vain: one can see nothing but 
those coarse swollen mounds, blunt, clumsy, bleaching the 
sunlight with their dismal pale yellow sides and stamping 
down the old fashionable square and the newer Bohemian 
world alike. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Radicalism and the Sacco- 
Vanzetti Case 


IR: In your issue for September 28, your correspondent, Mr, 
Herbert S. Welsh, writes to you as follows: 


I think you did an enormous disservice to the world when 
you made thousands believe that the charge of radicalism 
was brought to prejudice the case by the prosecution, aided by 
Judge Thayer, and never, as far as I know, corrected your 
error or deliberate misstatement by informing your readers 
that the defense itself brought out the radical character of 
its clients, and did this despite the warning of the judge. 

This statement represents a misconception, which appears to 
be quite widespread, as to the part of “radicalism” in the Sacco- 
Vanzetti prosecution. Anyone interested in a study of the case 
would consider two questions so far as “radicalism” is concerned. 

1. Was the jury prejudiced by the fact that the defendants 
were “radicals” and “pacifists” and “draft-dodgers,” and “com- 
munists”? This involves a recollection of conditions existing in 
1921 and the probability of such a prejudice, and the probability 
of its having an influence with the jury, untrained laymen, on 
the issue of murder, for which alone they were on trial. Why 
did Judge Thayer warn the lawyer for the defendants against 
bringing into the case the facts concerning the “radicalism” of 
the defendants? Jt could only be because he feared that the bring- 
ing out of these facts would prejudice the jury against the de- 
fendants owing to the conditions existing at that time. This 
question is wholly independent of whether the district attorney 
referred to the subject at all on cross-examination or in his speech 
to the jury. It is likewise independent of whether Judge Thayer, 
in his charge, made any reference whatever to the subject. It is, 
of course, wholly independent of the question as to who brought 
out the facts concerning the economic and political views of the 
defendants. If the economic and political views of the defend- 
ants had any influence upon the jury, that is something which 
should interest anyone seeking the facts as to the guilt or inno- 
cence of the defendants. If it came into the case by radio, by 
the defendants, by the prosecution, by newspaper articles, by a 
man running through the court room shouting, or in any other 

ay, it could make no possible difference, so far as an inquiry is 
toncerned, as to whether it did influence the jury. 

2. The second question which should interest anyone investi- 

ating the case is whether the prosecution improperly capitalized 
he economic and political views of the defendants in an effort 
0 prejudice the jury because of these views and to becloud the 
ingle issue of guilt or innocence of murder. There seems to be 

n idea that there could be no improper use of these views by 
he Prosecution because the defendants themselves first introduced 
he subject. The point is very simple to a trial lawyer, and it 

strange that there should be so much confusion about it. 


When the defendants were arrested, they made certain false 
statements. The prosecution proved that the statements made by 
defendants, when arrested, were false. If they had 
explanation of these false statements, they would have been in 
serious danger of conviction because false statements unexplained 
would have been taken as evidence of guilt of murder. The de- 
fendants, therefore, explained their false statements and their rea- 
sons for making them by testifying concerning their political and 
economic views and their fear of getting into trouble because of 
their radical views. 
tion would have been limited to an attempt to prove that the de- 


made no 


Proper cross-examination by the prosecu- 
fendants were not “radicals”; were not “communists”; were not 
“anarchists.” Appropriate questions along this line would be, 
“Sacco, do you not know that you were election district captain 
for such and such district for so many years? 
perfectly well that you served in the army during the War? Do 
you not know that you never attended a communist meeting in 
your life?” 

Instead of which, it appears that the district attorney empha- 
sized and capitalized and “rubbed in” the economic and political 
views of the defendants. He did not seek to show that 
views and their fears were different from what they claimed 
them to be. 

The fact that Judge Thayer warned the defendants against 
introducing evidence concerning their economic or political views 
can have no possible bearing upon the issue whether he per- 
mitted the district attorney to exploit these views rather than to 
explode them. 
cution first introduced the subject of radicalism. The question is 
what the prosecution did with the subject after it was neces- 
sarily introduced by the defendants. The further question is what 
Judge Thayer permitted the prosecution to do with the subject 
after it was so introduced by the defendants, Suppose Sacco had 
had a sore foot and had come into court with a cane. Suppose 
the district attorney had seized the cane and hit him over the 
head. Suppose the presiding judge had permitted the assault. 
Would it be a sufficient answer to criticism to say that Sacco 
himself had brought the cane into court? 

New York City. 


Do you not know 


their 


The question, therefore, is not whether the prose- 


Emory R. Buckner. 


[The foregoing letter of Mr. Buckner, one of the ablest, fair- 
est and most experienced trial lawyers in the country, sufficiently 
disposes of Mr. Welsh’s accusation against the New Republic of 
“enormous disservice to the world” and “deliberate misstatement.” 
It exposes correctly the real meaning at the trial of the exploita- 
tion of the defendants’ radicalism. As to the “warning” of Judge 
Thayer to the defense, it was in fact an invitation to the de- 
fense not to defend. If Sacco and Vanzetti could not tell of their 
connection with Salsedo, of their fears of deportation and worse, 
of their efforts to avert these dangers on the evening of their 
arrest, and the reasons for their lies, then Sacco and Vanzetti 
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would have to remain mute and allow the Commonwealth's inter- 
pretation to go uncontradicted. Every lawyer will understand 
what it would have meant if Sacco and Vanzetti had taken the 
witness-stand and given no explanation of their conduct leading 
up to arrest and the lies following—for they could have given no 
explanation without revealing their “radical character.” And it 
ought not to be difficult for an intelligent layman to understand 
this. So that, in essence, Judge Thayer suggested to the defense 
to avoid the prejudice of the jury against radicals by confess- 
ing, through silence, to the claim of “consciousness of guilt” as 
murderers.—Tue Eprrors.] 


What Can Be Done About It? 


IR: Mr. Tucker’s article, “Tools of Mussolini in America,” in 

this week’s issue, and your previous references to Chiassone, 
bring to mind the case of Pietro Gandolfo, who is about to be 
delivered to the same tongs into which Chiassone was placed, 
and in the same manner. 

Gandolfo has resided in Los Angeles for some time, is a barber 
by trade, has some property, and, so far as anyone knows, the 
police included, has never committed even a minor offense. The 
greatest offense he has ever committed is the possession of certain 
philosophic ideas about the universal brotherhood of man, which 
he calls anarchism. And that is a capital offense. 

But in recent months he has been interested in the Sacco-Van- 
zetti case and has plead, as many of us, for a new trial. On 
August 9 he was arrested. This very significant statement ap- 
peared in the Los Angeles Times for August 9: “They [the po- 
lice] also assert that he is president of the Anti-Fascisti Society 
of Los Angeles.” He was given a summary hearing, later was 
put out on $1,000 bail, and now is about to be deported. If he is 
deported, the fate which befell Chiassone will surely befall this 
innocuous young idealist. 

We have truly come to a sorry state in this country. Not only 
is America no longer a refuge for political and religious refugees 
(recall the case of the Armenians in 1923), but also we are co- 
operating with one of the worst modern tyrannies in suppressing 
every crier for justice and freedom. But what are we going to 
do about the matter? Merely to protest, even as your pens so 
valiantly do from time to time, seems to be leading us nowhere! 
A small minority listens, gets a little stirred up about it, while 
the herd roams with heads bent and eyes set upon the feed; and 
all of us are falling deeper and more deeply into the clutches of 
the powers that caused the “Ominous Execution” of which you 
wrote last week. 

But what are we going to do about it? What methods may we 
employ to hold on to the normal liberties? How can this coun- 
try be kept from going the way of all other “great powers”? 
Can it be kept from so going? Or shall we seek another ship 
and set our faces toward some other world? Just what can we 
do? 


Whittier, California. CONSTANTINE PANUNZIO, 


Bishop Lawrence 


IR: In all the Sacco-Vanzetti tragedy, it seems to me that 

nothing is more terrifying than Bishop Lawrence’s attitude, as 
stated in your editorial of August 31. In no country have people 
been taught to expect wisdom from their political rulers. It is a 
commonplace that graft is the lever that elevates most of our 
governors, and even judges, so, although sometimes we get it, we 
have no reason to expect Christianity in either class. But the 
bishop of the Episcopal Church in Massachusetts who occupies 
Phillips Brooks’s seat? 

It is an odd conclusion to be driven to, but one is forced to be- 
lieve that Bishop Lawrence has never read his New Testament— 
never got further in the Bible, perhaps, than Judges, Kings and 
Chronicles. I won't say that even in those bloodthirsty tales he 
would find justification for his present attitude, for they had a 
sense of justice, those old savages; but he never could have got 
far enough in the Bible to have read that Christ was believed to 
be the friend of publicans and sinners and that he declared he 
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came to seck and to save those who were lost and to ca!) Not thy 
righteous but sinners to repentance. How would it do {o, the 
Sacco-Vanzetti Defense Fund to buy a Bible and send it to Bishap 
Lawrence, with these and similar passages marked? . . . 
Ottawa, Canada. A. L. Browy, 


“Can Income Taxes Be Shitted>” 


IR: In the issue of August 31 your “Political Economist,” iy 

his article, “Can Income Taxes Be Shifted?” credits the p, 
search Staff of the National Industrial Conference Board wig 
an achievement of which it has been totally unconscious, jy, 
says that “the experts of the Board, after an elaborate investiz:. 
tion, have rejected” the theory that the corporation income ta, 4 
or can be shifted. If this were true, how happy we'd be, ny 
only to be found in the good company of Professor Adams aj 
Professor Seligman, but because an exceptionally difficult and ». 
duous job of digging for facts, which everyone else has gracg 
fully avoided, would be over with. The truth is that we have MMe s: 
just recently begun this elaborate investigation, and have as yg 
arrived at no conclusion, nor have we started with any. Wy 
wish very much that the question could be settled as easily y 
your contributor has settled it, but, so far as we have gone, w 
do not feel that it can be, and I’m very much afraid that j 
won't be. In order to avoid disappointing those of your readey 
who have been led to believe that it is settled, it might be wel 
to print this correction. 














Virctt Jorpan, 
New York City. National Industrial Conference Board, 
[“Political Economist” writes: “It is evident that the econ 
mist who writes on behalf of the National Industrial Contereng 
Board is not aware of the statement made in one of its carly r- 
ports, The ‘theory’ to which reference was made is that io 
come taxes are generally shifted. The statement to which he ob 
jects is a condensation of a quotation from one of the carly re 
ports of the board, giving the exact language, and found in the 
remarks of Congressman William R. Green which appeared is 
the Congressional Record, February 29, 1924, with the exceptioa 
that the word ‘elaborate’ is perhaps an assumption.” } 


The Greville Diary 


IR: It is in appreciation of Mr. Robert Morss Lovett's discert 
ing review of my edition of Greville’s Diary that I add om 
brief comment on a matter of fact. 

It is really not the case that I “excised” the passages personal 
to Greville which had significance. Here, as elsewhere, what ha 
disappeared is redundant superfluity. In the earlier chapters ther 
will be found a complete picture of Greville’s pursuits, ambition 
and disappointments, so far as it can be derived from this diay, 
Numerous passages omitted by Greville’s friend and previoe 
editor, Henry Reeve—omitted for obvious reasons—are here 
serted for the first time. It may be assumed that whatever 
Greville had to say for himself has now been made available. 

New York City. P, W. Wusox. 























A Dinner for Professor Cohen 


IR: Students and friends of Professor Morris Raphae! Cobe 
are tendering a testimonial dinner to him on Saturday, Uce 
ber 15, 1927, at the Hotel Astor, to express appreciation and 
gratitude for his sharing with them his inspiration in philosophy 
during his twenty-five years of devoted service as teacher at tt 
College of the City of New York. / 
Among the guests and speakers will be Chief Justice Benjami 
N. Cardozo, Dean Roscoe Pound, Alvin Johnson, John Dewes 
Dr. John H. Finley and colleagues of Professor Cohen in ptr 
losophy. Professor Felix Frankfurter will be toastmaster. 
We urge an early response, from those who wish to attend, ® 
816 Flatiron Building, New York City. 
Max GrossMAn, 


New York City. Executive Secretary of the Committee 
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Conrad 


Joseph Conrad, Life and Letters, by G. Jean-Aubry. 
‘ey York: Doubleday, Page and Company. 715 pages. 


10. 


Not the 
tor the 
) Bishop 


ROWN, 


HERE are two themes running through the record 
of Joseph Conrad, one of life and one of letters, the 


i” 


list,” ig iJding of a personality and of an art. ‘These developments 
the Re five closely intertwined. What stands out above all else in 
4 with $RRj, Jean-Aubry’s biography is the close relation of Conrad's 
“s: ie HE iting to his experience. Many of his stories are highly 


y estigas 


tobiographical; others, like “Almayer’s Folly,” are the 
xperience of another character projected upon his imagina- 
on. Conrad himself has recorded his conviction that if it 
ad not been for the fascination of this process, the pull 
on his creative faculty of the situation of a man whom 
» saw occasionally on his visits to an obscure river in 
orneo, he would never have been a writer. “If I had not 
t to know Almayer pretty well,” he wrote in “A Personal 
ecord,” “it is almost certain that there would never have 
en a line of mine in print.” Characters, places, incidents 
hich he knew in his early years became the stuff with 
hich his memory and imagination worked in his later ones. 
nd so highly selective and penetrating was his apprehension 
t this material that it seems as if, in these early years, he 
ere preparing himself for his later career, determining the 
ndamental process in his art. 
Conrad’s biographer is at some disadvantage in giving an 
count of his life for the reason stated, that Conrad himself 
s treated its episodes with such energy and color in his 
ion. Wisely, M. Jean-Aubry has chosen to enter into 
> rivalry with his subject, and has limited his biography 
simple statement of fact. He tells of Conrad's earliest 
ars, when, as the son of a Polish man of letters who was 
volved in the revolutionary movement of the sixties, he 
ared the exile of his family. Apollo Korzeniowski, his 
ife and the little Konrad were sent from Warsaw to 
ologda, then to Tchernikow, where Mme. Korzeniowska 
ed. The father and his little son lived on in Tchernikow 
til they were allowed to retire to Lemburg and then to 
racow, where Apollo Korzeniowski died. Conrad was 
ft to the care of his mother’s relatives, especially his uncle, 
addeus Bobrowski, to whom his earlier letters are writ- 
The family, with some reluctance, acceded to the 
ung Conrad's desire to go to sea, and sent him to Mar- 
illes to learn his trade. Here he became involved in a 
b of adventure in connection with the Carlist rising in 
pain, the persons and incidents of which are woven into 
The Arrow of Gold.” It was in 1878, when he was 
enty-one, that he first stepped on English soil. There fol- 
ved various voyages, the most notable being those in the 
Palestine,” which figures as the “Judea” in “Youth,” 
d the “Narcissus,” familiar in “The Nigger of the Nar- 
"In the “Vidar,” which plied between Singapore 
: the coast of Borneo, Conrad made five or six voyages 
ich gave him material for the series of Malayan tales 
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aa ginning with “Almayer’s Folly.” The “Otago” was his 
at ts command, and the voyage from Bangkok to Singapore 

the basis of “The Shadow Line.” In 1889, Conrad 
ojamit ined an engagement in the Belgian Congo, where at 
Dewes menley Falls he met one Klein, who became the Kurtz of 
in ptr Mert of Darkness.” The Congo broke his health. On 
- next voyage he showed nine chapters of his first manu- 


it, “Almayer’s Folly,” to a passenger (oddly enough, 
John Galsworthy, who was a passenger on the same 
») and, receiving an encouraging criticism, on his re- 
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turn to London, he finished the story and sent it to Fisher 
Unwin. There ended Conrad’s maritime career and began 
his authorship. 

In these early years, Conrad built his character out of 
his experience. Mr. Galsworthy records his impression of 
the variety of adventure which Conrad, then mate of the 
“Torrens,” commanded: “Tales of ships and storms, of 
Polish revolution, of his youthful Carlist guu-running 


adventure, of the Malay seas, and the Congo.” The sea 
was Conrad’s great teacher; as he says in “The Shadow 
Line,” “it was the only world that counted, and ships, the 
test of manliness, of temperament, of courage and fidelity 
—and of love.” This test Conrad learned to meet in the 
great storms which he has described in “Typhoon,” and 
“The Nigger of the Narcissus,” the test of the extreme 
violence of nature; and in a part of the sea which he made 


his own, the Malay Archipelago, he learned to meet the 
test of nature’s cunning, in the shallows, reefs, narrows, 
inlets, set like traps and snares for man’s discomfiture. 
There he saw human life in its primitive savagery or the 
vileness of its decay, matching the cruelty and craft of 
nature, and he saw human conduct in the relations of 
the white and brown races, rising to a splendor of loyalty 
and sacrifice which he admired in Sir Hugh Clifford, and 
celebrated in “Lord Jim.” Conrad emerged from this 
experience with a stoicism that enabled him to confront 
his later career, the struggle to support a family on his 
earnings, which, for a time, were meager, with energy and 
courage. His letters are full of the accumulating evils of 
his lot, the illness of his wife and children, his own un- 
certain health and his poverty; but the note is not plain- 
tive, but rather humorous. He writes to Wells: 


I stick here fighting with disease and creeping im- 
becility—like a cornered rat, facing fate with a big 
stick that is sure to descend and crack my skull be- 
fore many days are over. 


Although Conrad arrived late on the field of literary 
combat, he won immediate recognition, if not from the 
public, at least from the chiefs. The greater part of his 
correspondence is with literary men, first of all with John 
Galsworthy, and R. B. Cunninghame Graham, then with 
Edward Garnett, H. G. Wells, Arnold Bennett, Norman 
Douglas and others. He wrote them about his own literary 
work, and he saluted succeeding books of theirs with en- 
thusiastic and yet critical appreciation. His letters furnish 
a sort of running comment on English fiction during the 
twenty years from 1900 to 1920, in which the milestones 
of several careers are marked. 

The fact that Conrad, as soon as his own creative 
activity had put him into correspondence with contemporary 
craftsmen, showed the qualities of an intelligent and as- 
sured critic is another proof of the fact that, during the 
years of his activity, he was unconsciously maturing his 
art. Toward his own work he took, from the first, the 
highest and most definite ground. He knew precisely the 
object of his effort, as he says in “A Personal Record,” 
to reveal “the manner in which, as in the features and 
character of a human face, the inner truth is foreshadowed 
for those who know how to look at their kind.” His self- 
criticism takes chief account of a defect due to his lack 
of training in craftsmanship. In his longer novels the 
elaborate machinery of narrative, involving shifts in point 
of view and other complications, at times impedes the 
writer and confuses the reader. The short stories usually 
make their effect of unity by way of atmosphere rather 
than structure. Conrad recognized this technical limitation 


; 
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and its cause, as well as the essential quality of his genius. 
To Edward Garnett he writes: 


You are right in your criticism of “Outpost.” The 
construction is bad. It is bad because it was a matter 
of conscious decision, and I have no discrimination 
— in the artistic sense. Things get themselves written 
—and you like them. Things get themselves into 
shape—and they are tolerable. But when J want to 
write—when J do consciously try to write or try 
to construct, then my ignorance has full play and 
the quality of my miserable and benighted intelligence 
: — to the scandalized gaze of my literary 
ather. 


To the same correspondent he admits the fault in structure 
of “Lord Jim.” “Yes! You’ve put your finger on the 
plague spot. The division of the book into two parts.” 
He goes on to criticize the book according to the standard 
set by his own intention as showing “a want of power. 
I mean the want of illuminating imagination. I wanted 
to obtain a sort of lurid light out [of] the very events.” 
Of “The Nigger” he says “I think it has certain qualities 
of art that make it a thing apart. I tried to get through 
the veil of details at the essence of life.” 

For Conrad there were two parts of literary art— 
expression and technique. The former was a matter of 
the elements—words and rhythms. He wrote to Sir Hugh 
(Clifford : 

Words, groups of words, words standing alone are 
symbols of life, have the power in their sound or 
their aspect to present the very thing you wish to 
hold up before the mental vision of your readers. 
The things “as they are” exist in words; therefore 
words should be handled with care lest the picture, 
the image of truth abiding in facts, should become 
distorted—or blurred. 


For himself, it was enough to achieve this truth of ex- 
pression. Much of what he called technique was beyond 
his reach. He admired it in others, but he was satisfied 
that it was not the main thing. In his criticism of Henry 
James he writes: 


Now a literary intelligence would be naturally 
struck by the wonderful technique, and that is so 
wonderful in its way that it dominates the bare ex- 
pression. The more so that the expression is only of 
delicate shades. He is never in deep gloom or in 
violent sunshine. But he feels deeply and vividly 
every delicate shade. We cannot ask for more. Not 
everyone is a Turgenev. 


Conrad's criticism of his contemporaries is colored by 
z sense of his limitations, which were also his strength. 
In his own work, nature is the living background. He 
is most at home on the sea, where his senses bring him 
the keenest, surest reports of things without, and his con- 
sciousness works upon them with greatest power. His 
best subjects are men and women of primitive instincts. 
He does not attempt to present a peopled world, a world 
where individual psychology is complicated by social re- 
lations. He looks with a certain wistful admiration at 
the’ urbane society and complicated personalities of Henry 
James, at the socialized environments of Wells and Gals- 
worthy. With the last he had a genuine literary friend- 
ship, and the two talents, so different in scope, undoubtedly 
had a stimulating effect on each other. Of “Fraternity,” 
which was sent him in MS, Conrad wrote characteris- 
tically: “The social background of the story is too big 
for the personages in front and perhaps a little too re- 
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mote.” The theme of the novel is, of course, class fee; 
of which Hilary Dallison is the epitome. To the oll 
of Lord Jim, such a character was almost incomprehens) 
He writes in some bewilderment: 


In Hilary there is nothing to be discovered, 9 
asks oneself what that unfortunate creature an 
afraid of losing. He is shown as having nothing j 
his possession. I don’t speak here of the “captan, 
of his soul” . . . but he has no hold on anything j 
the world. . . . It is complete decadence exposej 
never before perhaps. But that is not your ob; 
neither as moralist nor as novelist—is it? |r’; .. 
other evil you are aiming at—or I have mise) 4 
theme of the book, which I don’t think I have qy 


One piece of general advice he gave to Galswor 
which showed his sense of the danger of the latte 
temperament and method. “The fact is you want ny 
skepticism at the very foundation of your work. Skepticig 
the tonic of minds, the tonic of life, the agent of try 


—the way of art and salvation.” Skepticism in the { Hi 
of detachment, disinterestedness, is an artistic virtue dame O° 
which Conrad possessed an abundance. As a philosophy damm °° 
life, it is almost the only general idea which we find kn 
the two volumes of reminiscence and criticism. To :gmm #2 
ardent social reformer, Mr. Cunninghame Graham, Go 
writes: aga 
Th 

Life knows us not and we do not know lif stal 

we don’t know even our own thoughts. Half MiB ur 
words we use have no meaning whatever and of tial 


other half each man understands each word after I 
fashion of his own folly and conceit. Faith is a m 


and beliefs shift like mists on the shore: thouggmm “" 
vanish: words, once pronounced, die: and the memogmm * “ 

of yesterday is as shadowy as the hope of tomornoqmmm 2 

incr 

Ir philosophy, as well as in criticism, Conrad wi os , 
spontaneously a man of his age. dou 
Rosert Morss Lovett. i ajc. 

Ort 

A Prudent Optimism —® 

OOC 

Natural Laws and Human Hopes, by M. C. Otto. N oR 
York: Henry Holt and Company. 97 pages. $.90. ie 
no 

R. OTTO is preoccupied, in this eloquent — 
moving little book, with what theologians kng ,....; 

as “the problem of evil.” In a certain sense, this 5 HR peo) 
artificial problem. Experience created it as soon as phil»... 
phers confronted mankind with the idea that the worli Gi... ; 


one that was made for us, not one in which we happen Ww 
and that the maker was as good as he was powerful. 
idea does not correspond to the facts of anybody's expq gis. 


ence; but it does correspond to the hopes in everyoiyH po.+ , 
heart, and reconciling facts and hopes has been the 7, ; 
religious philosophers have worked at ever since Plato. of the 












is the classic task of religious philosophy and makes up ¢ 
body of its tradition. It is the task par excellence that' 
modern religious philosopher has inherited from the p 
and it is his task even more peculiarly and intimately ¢ 
it was his predecessors’. For the philosophic fathers ™ 
only the experience of common sense to reconcile to‘ 
hopes in which there is no sense at all, but all of life; w# 
modern philosophers must reconcile these hopes also W 
the highly organized and logically and emotionally coer 
experience of science, with its impenetrable material enc 
and inexorable natural laws. These compel him to i 


his problem altogether. Where the philosophic fa™ 
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feel; asked, “How can evil come to be in a good world made by 
> creg i # God to satisfy the hopes of man?” the modern 
hensi philosopher is compelled to ask, “How, in .. world indiffer- 
ent or perhaps even opposed to man, can his hopes have 
any chance of satisfaction at all?” 


ed. On It is in this form that Mr. Otto raises the question. For 
ure Wy over a score of years the one teacher in a great middle- 
thing i western university who succeeded in making ultimate ques- 
ac ME tions of philosophy over into living issues for the under- 
saa graduate masses, Mr. Otto’s courses on man and nature 
é ysed to be the objectives of attack by Y. M. C. A. secretaries 
t's a and Bible-school clergy, who set up an iron ring around the 
'ssed ll academic hill, and more than once were the themes of politi- 
ve do cal flubdub under the capitoline dome. The question thus 
lowell acquired a personal as well as a professional significance. 
latte It became, as every such question properly should be, a 
on : fighting issue. Mr. Otto has his heart in it, and his readers 
eptici cannot fail to have theirs. 9 
da His attack is from the standpoint of the tradition. 
he @ Human hopes are guaranteed, in Kant’s terms, by means of 
we God, Freedom, and Immortality. What, asks Mr. Otto, 
onal do and can these terms promise us in the light of what we 
. fing know of nature and her laws? Not, certainly, the guarantee 
To t against ultimate defeat in the battle for satisfaction which 
wi God is, nor against helplessness which Freedom is, nor 
, against a life-span too short to win in, which is immortality. 
The absolute guarantees of Kant reduce merely to the 
w lif statistical probabilities of Otto that goodness may sometimes 
Half MM survive, that freedom of the will is real, that human poten- 
d of tialities do have a fair chance. 
after It is easy enough to prove that human hopes, so deflated, 
‘ea can be and are realized in the natural world. For nothing 
memoaiin 38 5° certain as the fact that, by means of the sciences of man 
morroailmg and the sciences of nature, our mastery of the world has 


increased and certain evils, like disease, and the tyranny 
rad WM of our own emotions have been much mitigated. As for free- 
dom—‘“the augmentation of freedom resulting from the 
discoveries of science in the realm of matter,” says Mr. 
Otto, “is so patent that it requires no demonstratien.” We 
go to more places, we can choose among more and better 
jgood things, and we can, by a wise use of the laws of 
Nag genetics, even create better human beings. There is a 
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; 
4 chance even, if the universe should turn out to be more like 
an organization than an organism, that human action may 
zent modify the very form of nature herself, and human hopes 
ns KOM attain, before they are finally cut off, to less suffering, more 
his 1s beauty, more happiness, more creative endeavor. Provided, 
; philas that is, the present-day ideal-makers, the business men, per- 
world Si mit it. Mr. Otto seems not to like business or business men. 
appene What, under Mr. Otto’s handling, Kant’s God, Freedom 
il. ‘eg 2nd Immortality reduce to, then, is an optimism like Can- 
S ©XPE dide’s when he recognized that the chief duty of man in the 
ery boul best of all possible worlds was to cultivate his own garden. 
be To its logic many exceptions might be taken: the handling 
ate, of the idea of the freedom of the will, particularly, seems to 
*s UP“ me to be disingenuous. But that is a point irrelevant to 
that GM the intent of this little book. ‘The intent is a sober optim- 
the Pb ism, and it is marked, in Otto, with a certain devoutness. 
tely OM One recognizes that here is a teacher who cares, to whom 
hers “MMM his problem is not a task in dialectic, but an issue in religion. 
le s ‘a ‘lis little book, indeed, is a religious document, and might 
Py ‘ag cll serve as a vade mecum for all these disillusioned mod- 


erns who think that, because they cannot have all, they must 
content to accept nothing. Against the adolescent radi- 

calism of that point of view, Otto offers the prudential lib- 

meralism of the adult. H. M. K. 
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“©A Person with a Pen” 


Mornings in Mexico, by D. H. Lawrence. New York? 
Alfred A. Knopf. 200 pages. $2. 


A PERSON with a pen” he calls himself in the first 
of these eight essays. 

D. H. Lawrence is always a “person.” Whatever he 
may be saying comes from the mind or middle of an 
acutely sensitive individual; and it is sometimes a pity 
that he will let his pen record too many sensibilities, not 
distinguishing, apparently, between the trivial and the sig- 
nificant sensations, between the pettily personal and the 
deeply personal emotions. His pen is so subject to his 
moods that it can make a pin-prick read like a lightning 
bolt. In this latest book, happily enough, pen and person 
are in more temperate accord. 

To anyone who has read “The Plumed Serpent,” wit! 
its incomparably fine descriptions of Mexican places and 
characters, especially to one, like myself, who has lived in 
the very places and known the very characters, it is a 
disappointment to come upon them again in the first essays 
of this book, seen now with a tired squint and told about 
infirmly. Even his parrot and dog, on the early pages, 
lack life. You cannot hear them stir and breathe as you 
have heard the stirring and breathing of Lawrence's other 
birds and beasts. i 


l 


In ‘fact, the first essay is dispiriting to a 
reader who expects of Lawrence miraculously observant 
writing about animals, or else, through his intuitive study 
of them, some arresting revelation of himself. When 
D. H. writes of persons, you remember little of them but 
much of the first person, D. H., pared into interesting 
contradictory parts. He is forever fighting with himself 
or patting himself on the back, in the guise of this or that 
He puts himself as he is 
him- 


man or woman in his books. 
into them instead of taking them as they are into 
self. Lesser characters who concern him only as an im- 
personal observer he will describe in vivider, closer-fitting 
terms than are at the command of any other writer alive. 
He cages them securely and labels them correctly in his 
zoo. But as soon as he goes beyond their animal actions 
and engages in their motivating thoughts and emotions, 
he either wrangles his wit into a temper or muddles 
his nerves into some mystical half-angry ecstasy. 
the unspoilt artist might oftener discipline the spoilt child! 


lf only 


Heretofore he has at times been able to exorcise his dis- 
turbed spirit and to replace it with the calmer spirit of 
some natural and easy-going animal. Seldom has he used 
the intuitive magic of accepting inside himself the spirit 
of other persons, not infecting it with his own fret. At last, 
in this book, he has done the trick; he has imbued himself 
with persons other than himself, as they are rather than as he 
is—unless D. H. Lawrence be, at heart, himself an Indian. 

His title is pardonably misleading. Only the first and 
weaker half of the book deals with old Mexico, Mexico 
proper. And into the Indians of old Mexico he for some 
reason projects his own irritations; he visits his nerves 
upon them unto the third and fourth generations. He is 
by turns querulous, timorous, resentful, wistful and super- 


stitious; and so he makes them. In New Mexico, on the 
contrary, the peak of the volcano has cooled. He is a 
different mountain. By no means a dead mountain. But 


a mountain aware rather of growth than of destruction. 
Read the fifth, sixth and seventh essays in this book and 

you will know more of the Southwest than you could 

discover by taking an “Indian Detour.” At any rate, 
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read them before you see the so-called “dances.” Allow 
Lawrence his discrepancies, his self-contradictions, Iet him 
be as inconsistent as Walt Whitman. He tells about a 
song of a man coming home from the bear-hunt. “The 
man coming home from the bear-hunt is any man, all men, 
the bear is any bear, every bear, all bear. There is no in- 
dividual, isolated experience. . .. The experience is generic, 
non-individual. It is an experience of the human blood- 
stream. . . . Hence the strange blind unanimity of the In- 
dian men’s voices. The experience is one experience, tribal, 
of the blood-stream.” He tells about the Hopi snake-dance, 
the Indians’ “animistic religion.” “There is no oneness, no 
sympathetic identifying oneself with the rest. The law of 
isolation is heavy on every creature.” Inconsistent as Walt 
Whitman, yes, but like him, this time, in other ways, too. 
Lawrence among the Pueblos more nearly escapes the heavi- 
ness of the law of isolation than he has ever done; he more 
sympathetically identifies himself with these Indians of the 
Southwest than he has ever done with persons of any other 
race. He is “any Pueblo, every Pueblo, all Pueblo.” And 
the result is as always when Lawrence’s passion for life 
outweighs his intellectual or neurological insistences. He 
describes Indian ceremonies with a greater degree of essen- 
tial truth than has been dealt them by any other writer, 
whether or not that other writer may have been technically 
more accurate or archeologically better informed. 

The Pueblos are reported to have given Lawrence the 
name, “Lone Wolf.” They might well adopt him by some 
other name. He might prove to be less lonely and less 
wolfish, more Lawrence and more man. The “person with 
the pen” has, at any rate, adopted the Pueblos. 

Wirrer ByNNER. 


Portrait of the Author 


Demosthenes, by Georges Clemenceau. Translated by 
Charles Miner Thompson. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 158 pages. $2.50. 


HE lives of great men are not more chequered than 

their posthumous fortunes. Dante condemned Brutus 
and Cassius to the innermost circle of hell. The eighteenth 
century applauded them as liberators. Now, since Momm- 
sen, our admiration is all for Casar, and his opponents are 
derided as dull or dishonest politicians blind to the inevit- 
able trend of the times. The old antithesis between abso- 
lutist and democrat still persists, and we find it no easier to 
be impartial about the past than about the present. With 
life’s fitful fever two thousand years behind them, the pro- 
tagonists of famous conflicts are still not allowed to “sleep 
well”; the ancient world must still be called in to restore 
(or is it to disturb?) the balance of the modern. 

Of the private life and personal characteristics of De- 
mosthenes we know next to nothing. Unlike Cicero, he 
is for us a citizen only, not a man. He remains a person- 
ification of those political aims in which he spent his life, 
and posterity’s attitude toward them determines its attitude 
toward him. A beautiful example is furnished by nineteenth 
century Germany. To Niebuhr, writing in 1804 under the 
shadow of French invasion, Alexander is Napoleon and 
Demosthenes his ideal adversary ; while German writers af- 
ter 1870, such as Weidner and Holm, see Demosthenes 
as the prototype of Gambetta and /a revanche, and reprove 
him accordingly. We are, therefore, not wholly unprepared 
for M. Clemenceau’s excited, emphatic book. As he says 
himself, “No one will expect from me a detailed biography 
of the Athenian orator any more than he will expect an 
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historical account in the style of the handbooks.” Fo, ie 
stance, M. Clemenceau does not give us a critical discug | 
sion of that dark passage in Demosthenes’ life as a res; of 
which the verdict of the Areopagus found him guilty o; re 
ceiving money from Harpalus, the treasurer of Alexander 
He does not attempt to appraise Isocrates’ rival policy of 
conciliation with Philip, as Mr. D. G. Hogarth has done an! 
He does not appear to be worried by the loss of the his f 

a 
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torians Theopompus and Ephorus and the consequent neces 

sity of relying on the conflicting evidence of orators. Na 
Edification, not accuracy, is M. Clemenceau’s aim; and jy te 
his anxiety to point the moral he has not hesitated to ador 
or at least to simplify, the tale. In Philip and Alexander d 
he “willingly sees one of those phenomena of Asiatic jp. 7 
provisation,” and arraying idealism and civilization on on 
side of the struggle and a haphazard lust for conquest on the 
other, he finds no difficulty in giving his casting vote. 

It follows that this book must be regarded as a contriby. 
tion to ethics or political science rather than to history. |; 
is not a biography proper, but analogous rather to the olj 
lives of the Saints. It does not tell us how a particular may 
lived, but, in a parable, how to live ourselves. What 5 
hopefully called “the spirit of Locarno” does not breath: 
in these pages. M. Clemenceau has not changed since Mr, 
Keynes saw him at Versailles with “one illusion— France; 
and one disillusion—mankind, including Frenchmen.” \; 
tionalism, Stoicism and the strenuous life—these are th 
main ingredients of his gospel. Liberty, indeed, is to be 
prized; but what Burke calls a “manly, moral, regulated 
liberty,” no uncharted freedom. “Life is beautiful by is 
songs, but there needs to be some endeavor to be sung”. ., 
“Demosthenes was preéminently the good soldier of the 
fatherland.” . . . “At bottom Demosthenes’ art can & 
summed up in a word: his temperament”—such sentiments 
as these lead one on to the final words of the book, with 
their echo of Kipling’s “If’’: “In the full sense of the words 
Demosthenes was a man. It is enough. If you consider it 
well, it is much.” And in another passage M. Clemenceau 
naively reminds us that the history of Greece is, after all, 
no more than a prelude to the history of France: “Th 
Gauls, by the character of their minds better prepared for 
the access of mental energy that Greece had the greater 
power to initiate, were awaiting the day when they shoul 
know the inspiration of Greek thought.” 

Like the God of Genesis, we all tend to make mankind 
in our image. But if M. Clemenceau’s Demosthenes strongly 
resembles his creator, there is much to justify the resen- 
blance. A real similarity both of character and circumstance 
unites the two lives. It is not only that the mise-en-sciu 
is the same: the crafty enemy hatching his plots in peace 
time and the solitary patriot crying his prophecies in vain 
The resemblance is personal. Like Demosthenes, M. Clea 
enceau seems to hold his eloquence in disdain, to value 
speech only in so far as it contains in itself the promise of 
action. Like Demosthenes, he can claim to be a trenchast 
spirit in an age of hesitation, the unwearied devotee oi i 
cause whose unique value he has never doubted. But still 
more conclusive of his classical ancestry is his oft-repeated 
maxim: “Man does not suffer salvation; he makes it.” | 
other words, events are essentially the outcome of charactttj 
and it is the vigorous and intelligent (not the meek) wi 
shall inherit the earth. This moral view of life, embodied 
in poetry by Sophocles and in history by Thucydides, # 
equally characteristic of the oratory of Demosthenes. We 
recall the famous passage of the Philippics: “Is Philip dead? 
No, he is only ill. Dead or ill, what difference does it make? 
If anything happens to him, you will promptly make anothtt 
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in Philip for yourselves.” M. Clemenceau has not mistaken his 
rototype. 
aa P A few words must be added on a painful subject. The 


translator thanks Professor Morize of Harvard University 
“for guiding him through the more deceptive mazes of the 
most delightful of languages.” From what mazes the Pro- 



























a fessor saves Mr. Thompson one cannot conjecture ; for, 
neces Emm after all his rescue work is done, the translation remains 
Ne one of the worst conceivable. I quote at random two sen- 
oad i tences typical of Mr. Thompson’s stilted, schoolboy style. 
adorn, Jaa | want to consult the sorrowful catalogue of your gran- 
xander deurs.” “Alas, the time was gone when in indescribable 
ic ta days a preéminent Athens turned back the Grea: King. 
on tee It is all like that. The next time Mr. Thompson attempts 
on the a translation, he should call in a Professor of English as 
' well. SYLVESTER GATES. 
ntriby. 
v: Race and a Poet 
he o 
ar man Copper Sun, by Countee Cullen. New York: Harper 
‘hat § Mand Brothers. 89 pages. $2. 
Me ETWEEN “Color” and “Copper Sun,” Countee 
cael Cullen has grown two years older. He has not, how- 
- Ne ever, come any nearer to a realization of the constituents of 
aa his talent nor their proper combinations. His poetry begins 
on and ends in an epithet skill. It is not difficult to find Mr. 
rulated Cullen’s error. He has borrowed the temperament of his 
by ity POS: His interpretations and manner, his attitude of 
2”, 4 mi}, are drawn, not from the evidences of his personal and 
of the Intimate life, but from a tradition entirely literary, and, by 
can be OW, anemic. That his own poems do not lack corpuscle is 
iments fa eue £0 the impact of his nativity. Of this nativity Mr. 
= Cullen is only theoretically aware—the titles of his volumes 
aa and his poems. He has said that he feels the call of his race, 
sider it Meet this call directs his poetic concern toward itself, and 
seaiil that he is unavoidably a Negro. But the mere substitution 
= of black for white or brown for pink does not produce the 
Thy mnecessary separate identity. Mr. Cullen has capitalized 
red ta he fact of race without paying for such capitalization by 
greater he exploitation of the material and essence of race. Once 
should Mammt2c® becomes to him more than capital and its poetic form 
more than the statement of its fact, he will create, upon 
ankial what are undoubtedly unusual gifts, poems of import. A 
rend poet of less original talent, James Weldon Johnson, has, 
onl through a recognition of the pertinent attitude, created in 
enill ‘God's Trombones” poems of greater importance than any 
n-ccint A" Mr. Cullen’s two volumes. It took Mr. Johnson a 
peace decade to understand and manipulate his problem, which 
a as the poetic personalization of race. Mr. Cullen, how- 
“Clem ee’) has drawn from a tradition which has no genuine 
value fae eaning to his truest experience. He should be thankful 
= hat his origins are so near to him. American poets would 
nchast Eee Slad to give half their lives for the chance to identify 
-c of amtemselves with a racehood. The urge toward identifica- 
ut still gEUO"—to defeat the sense of utter <cparation from their en- 
epeated J 'ONMent—attached American artists to ephemeral and 
t.” Infgm®llow manifestations of American life. Mr. Cullen has 
acter; ae’c'ything in his favor save the literary associations which 
-) wh ave fastened themselves upon him. He has the initial 
sbodied alent and a nativity which is powerful in his environment. 
ides, se’ bis experiences not worth more than the platitudes of 
; Weg telish verse, not deserving of more than elementary craft, 
5 dead? mene that have no flow one into the other, and epithets that 
make no milieu? The Negro folk has had its poet in 
anotht fmm enbar ; will the Negro race produce a Synge? 


Harry ALAN PoTraMKIN. 
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Fiction Notes 


Right Off the Map, by C. E. Montague. 
Doubleday, Page and Company. $2.50. 


ie any mere author could make you seek decency and 
ensue it, it would be somebody like C. E. Montague. 
He is a very English writer. You would never mistake his 
sex: he writes like a man, and not like an old maid or an 
invalid. At his best, he is almost another Kipling, and at 
his worst, a competent journalist. In “Right Off the Map,” 
the competent journalist is uppermost. He tells of Porto 
and Ria, two imaginary countries which enjoy between them 
the territory of a semi-tropical island, replete with the 
blessings of nature and every modern convenience. But 
“business interests” want a war; a subservient press and a 
willing Church get in step, and the big parade is on. The 
book is not written as well as Montague could have written 
it: he is more concerned with totting up his blunt account 
than with polishing phrases. ‘That account parallels the 
late unpleasantness with the ironic exactness of one who has 
been through it with his eyes open. The only “decent” per- 
son in the story is the straight, simple-minded soldier of for- 
tune, and he gets strung up in the end, like a crippled rat. 
It is a bitter, workmanlike book—like an ax-head cutting 
through a mess of rotten timber. If a few more such tales 
were told, the next war might be postponed a few years be- 
yond its scheduled appearance. 


New York: 


Zelda Marsh, by Charles G. Norris. New York: E. P. 
Dutton and Company. $2.50. 


LI the millennium, when righteousness and peace have 
kissed each other, and the weanéd child is playing on 
the cockatrice’s den, only extraordinarily good and unusual 
novels will be reviewed in this department. As things are, 
however, “Zelda Marsh” must be acknowledged as a com- 
petent, fairly interesting, not badly written—and, for all 
we can tell, truthful—account of how a stage-struck girl 
finally makes Broadway and big time. Her vicissitudes 
would fill a book—and have. That's about all there is to 
it. Finally, after she has landed on the pinnacle, and fallen 
in love with the right man, her first lover shows up, with a 
bad case of poverty and general worthlessness, complicated 
with T. B. He makes no claims on her, and has none, but 
she throws over everything, and takes him to Arizona for 
his reclining years. On the strength of this adolescent 
finale, Mr. Norris will have to be credited with a novel that 
is “above the average,” having fobbed off a happy ending, 
just in time. 

Fo’ Meals a Day, by Hugh Wiley. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf. $2.50. 

Manchu Blood, by Hugh Wiley. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. $2.50. 


M®* Wiley belongs to that little band of brothers 


who write by formula. These two books of his 
short stories, published on the same day, bear witness to 
the success of his recipe and to his industry in applying it. 
Besides his magic formula, he has the knack of wise-crack- 
ing, and his dialogue is of that slick and well oiled kind 
that you may meet with in good vaudeville or in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post. Mr. Wiley has a further advantage 
over his fellow craftsmen in being master of two stage- 
dialects—pidgin English and Negro. ‘The result is that 
hard-working pair, Jim Sin and Vitus Marsden, alias the 
Wildcat. Quantity production has its drawbacks, however ; 
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these stories, while not indistinguishable, yet bear a certain 
similarity. You might think that the author did well to 
scatter them through the magazines, and that he would not 
care to have their sameness sampled in such quick succession. 
You might think that books like these would be a drug on 
the market—until you realize that in this market the buy- 
ers are all addicts. 


I Pronounce Them, by G. A. Studdert Kennedy. New 
York: George H. Doran Company. $2. 


OODBINE Willie,” as the Rev. Mr. Studdert 
Kennedy was known in the British Army, has been 
a great popularizer of religion, and now he has tried his 
hand at a novel. The unsurprising result is a sermon of the 
first class, and a novel of the third. It is an examination, 
or rather an apologia, of Christian Marriage, and in the 
course of it he manages to review such social problems as 
the class struggle, the responsibility of wealth, slums, 
divorce, birth control and so on. Mr. Studdert Kennedy’s 
conclusion, from one with such tolerant by-the-ways, may 
appear suddenly hard. If your partner in marriage beats, 
betrays or deserts you, he says, it is your duty never to give 
him up (or her?—yes, her) until you are forced, by divorce 
or death; and then you are legally, and even Christianly, 
entitled to try again. But the nobler character will not try 
again, but seek to atone, by voluntary suffering, for the sin 
of the other. The preacher succeeds in convincing you that 
he is in dead earnest, but in spite of his earnestness, most 
members of the congregation will find their week-day 
skepticism unimpaired. And they will not all be members 
of the medical profession. 


Akhnaton, King of Egypt, by Dmitri Merezhkovsky. 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. $2.50. 


Fe conan , mystical, gentle, almost effeminate, 
predecessor of that Tutankhamon whose magnifi- 
cence has lately come to light, is the subject of this story of 
ancient Egypt and forgotten heresy. The heretic Pharaoh, 
who styled himself Son of the Sun, and almost made him- 
self equal with God, is made to bear a more than accidental 
likeness to the later Messiah. It is a might-have-been that 
could easily have been made offensive or ridiculous, but the 
story is told so simply, with such eye-witness piety, that this 
mystical life and death may seem, even to a modern Chris- 
tian, less a romance than a suggestion of some almost for- 


gotten legend. 


Some People, by Harold Nicolson. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $3. 
OME People,” though handicapped by a perfectly 
tasteless title, is a good book. It is a cunning blend 
of actual and imaginary characters, concocted from the 
notebooks of a keen collector. These human exhibits are 
presented to us by the author after the fashion of Beer- 
bohm’s “Seven Men.” But Mr. Nicolson has gone the 
inimitable Max one better in the arrangement of his book, 
by the simple device of presenting his victims chronologic- 
ally, thus running a gathering thread through the collection. 
At the end he has given us a novel written in the first per- 
son and ostensibly about everyone but himself, but the hero 
emerges unmistakably as we proceed, and although his 
urbanity forbids him from obtruding himself too bulkily 
on our attention, we get the benefit of his nicely flavored 
mockery and shrewd, if not profound, admirations, as he 
turns the leaves of his album for our amusement. 


T. S. MatrHews. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, ETC, ke. 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF AUGUST 2, 1912, OF THE NEW ke. 
PUBLIC. PUBLISHED WEEKLY, AT NEW YORK, N. Y., For 


OCT. 1, 192%. 


STATE OF NEW YORK 
COUNTY OF NEW YORK - 
Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and County 
aforesaid, personally appeared Herbert Croly, who, having bea 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is t» 
Editor of The New Republic and that the following is, to the 
of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the owners)» 
management, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date « 
in the above caption required by the Act of August 24, 192). « 


bodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on '» 
reverse of this form, to wit: 
1, That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, mans 


ing director, and business manager are: 


Publisher, New Republic, Ine. 
421 W. 2ist St., New York, N.Y 


Editor, Herbert Croly, 
421 W. 21st St., New York, NX. I 


Managing Editor, Bruce Bliven, 
421 W. 2ist St., New York, \.T 


Business Manager, Daniel Mebane, 
421 W. 21st St., New York, \.! 
2. That the owners are: 


New Republic, Inc., 
' 421 W. 2ist St., New York, XI 


Stockholders holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of stot 
Herbert Croly, 
421 W. 2ist St., New York, \.! 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees and other secort! 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount 
bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of * TH) 
owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contains 
only the list of stockholders and security holders as they appet 
upon the books of the company, but also, in cases where the stot 
holder and security holder appears upon the books of the compe! For 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the pers 
or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also (ht 
the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s fv! subs 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions unit 
which stockholders and security holders who dq not appear up 
the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities int 
capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant # 
no reason to believe that any other person, association, or corpe't 
tion has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, # 
other securities than as so stated by him. 

HERBERT CROLY, Add 
Signature of Editor 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 29th day of Septem’ 
1927. MAURICE A. HAAS, Notary Publi 
My commission expires March 30, 1928 as 
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OF THE CENTURY 


BERTRAND DR. WILL 
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IS DEMOCRACY A FAILURE? 
DURANT says YES RUSSELL says NO 
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And by Mail or at Office of 

DISCUSSION GUILD—I!1 W. 42nd St. 
Telephone—Longacre 2740 


Room 2854 








RAND SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 


7 E, 15th Street Tel. Algonquin 3094 
Lecture Courses About to Begin 


Mon. 8:30—“Science and Human Welfare’—B. ¢ 

Mon, 8:30—“World Literature’—John Macy. 

Tues. & Thurs. 7 P.M.—‘“‘Industrial Policies of Am¢ 
Unions’ —Leo Welman. 

Thur. 8:30—“Four Modern Idealists: Leibniz, Berkeley, Kant, 
Schopenhauer’ —William P. Montague. 


Gruenberg. 


rican Trade 








On Wednesday evenings, commencing Oct. 12th, Mr. A. R 
ORAGE, formerly editor of the “New Age,” will give 4 
course of Twelve Lectures on the Art of Writing. The course 


is intended chiefly for those who intend sooner or later to 
make writing their profession; and students will be invited 
to submit their work for criticism and suggestion. 

Subscription for the course, $50. — Single lecture, $5. 
_For particulars write directly to Mr. ORAGE, 28 E. 28th St. 
New York City. (Madison 8Sq., 3188) 








Why Travel for 
A LIBERAL EDUCATION! 


From the middle ages onward the value of travel in for- 
eign countries has been recognized as adding the final touch 
to a liberal education, 


The broadening of one's views accomplished by travel can 
also be effected by coming in contact with the fresh view- 
point on woild affairs and the unbiased ideas on men, 
letters and things presented in 


Che Manchester Guardian 
WEEKLY 


It is a store-house of information on international politics, 
European trends of thought, current English literature, 
and cultural developments the world over. 


The intellectually inclined in more than sixty countries de- 
pend on The Manchester Guardian Weekly to keep them 
furnished with reliable information on all important world 
happenings and to keep their viewpoint on vital affairs 
clear and unprejudiced. 


_—_—e ee = - = MAIL THIS COUPON@= “—_-— = -— -— Se 


The Manchester Guardian, 

Candler Bldg., 222 W. 42nd St., 

New York City. 

I enclose three dollars for a year’s subscription to THE 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN WEEKLY. 
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Stepping Ahead! 









The circulation of The Bookman, under its new owners and 
editor, has doubled since the September number appeared. 
§ Newsstand sales are three times as great. 4 Subscriptions 
are coming in faster than at any time in The Bookman’s 
history. § Burton Rascoe has made a new magazine, and 
a wide, enthusiastic audience immediately discovered it. 


The October Bookman is now on Sale. It includes: 
E.siz Dinsmore: Or How FunpamMENTALIsM Came To Drags 
by Ruth Suckow 
Man Asout Town 
by Ernest Boyd 


Tue Lrrerary AWAKENING IN THE SOUTH 
by Herschel Brickell 


1909: A Porric Narrative 
by Halcyon van Moere 


no tthneues stories, 
n og poems, sketches, 





BODKMAN 


Edited by BURTON RASCOE 


The Book 





edly sold out on all stands last month. The greatly increased print- 


codes geaved enaecly inedequese, ven incheding o large cupply reserved for advertising pur- 
for a subscription. 


poses. Buy early!—or use chis 
The 


subscription rate goes from $4 to $5 on January 1. 


THE BOOKMAN 


452 Fifth Avenue 


New York City 


ene enter my subscription to THE BOOKMAN for one year, to start with 
- issue. I enclose $4.00* (money order or check); or, send me a 
bl "($6 brings the magazine for two years.) 


Name .. 


Address ........, eee eee ee ee | Peete eee eee ew ewe eet eee eee eee eeeere 
Guneiien Gorm Bion one annie tation. $1 extra. 


a i ee) 


PEO EERE EEE EEE EEE EEE HETERO ETEEEEER EEE EEEE 










THE BOOKS YOU CAN’T GET 
ELSEWHERE MAY BE 
RENTED FOR A 
NOMINAL FEE! 


Members throughout the United States 
have access to a collection of rare, scarce. 
unusual, out-of-print and curious books 
chosen largely by themselves. 

Limited editions, ite printed items 
unexpurgated translations and exceptional 
reprints may be had through this entirely 
unique service. 

You may now read without buying, at 
moderate cost, both the quaint old books 
and the extraordinary new ones. 

Please state occupation or profession when 
writing for information and lists. 


Esoterika Biblion, Inc., Dept. C2. 
45 West 45th Streed 








15 to 25% DISCOUNT or dis 
Fiction—Non-Fiction—Standard 
F Write for our free catalog 


or drop in at our new, re- 
tall store. 





Gerry Pascal L 
601 MADISON. ave ‘£ om St.) 
wy —_ _ 


SCHOOLS 





ELIZABETH DUNCAN 
SCHOOL 


SALZBURG-AUSTRIA 
New York Branch 
DIRECTED BY ANITA ZAHN 
SEASON 1927-28 


Dancing Classes for Children, Young 
Ladies and Ladies 


CARNEGIE HALL STUDIO 61 
Circle 2329 or private Endicott 6973 












October 12, 197 





TRANSITION’ 


A MENTAL AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
by WILL DURANT 














N this intimate chronicle, writ- 
ten with the same warmth and 
wisdom that attracted a vast au- 
dience to The Story of Philosophy, 
Dr. Will Durant treats of the 
personal and persistent problems 
of our changing faiths—in religion, 
in politics, in love, in all of life. 












* The new book by the author 
of Tue Story or Paivosorny 







Smmon AND ScuusteR, Publishers 
$3.00 everywhere 







SUMMER RESORTS 


Enjoy these Fall Days 

at Topstone Farm 

Among the hills and woods of Connect} 
now taking on autumnal color; tramp 
sumach-covered pasture lots, or . 
quietback country roads, loaf in the eun » 
your heart’s content, and eat good, tas 
food. Take your vacation when the year; 
at its best. Only 1% hours from \w 
York. Week end parties accommodate 
Telephone: Ridgfield 39, ring 5. Mai! «. 













dress: Topstone Farm, R.F.D. 4, Ridge 
field, Conn. 

MANHATTAN BEACH HOTEL, \. \ 
Live in a modern, fireproof hotel by 


seashore, for less than in the crowded city 
$12 per week for two; homelike comforw 
outdoor sports; maid, valet and telephoe 
service ; minutes from Times Sq. EM! 
Phone Sheepshead 3,000. 


THEATRE 


The Puppeteers 
students of Yale University offer ther 
unique Marionette Entertainment 


The Puppet Revue 


for school, college and club engage 

ments during October, November ani 
December 

Permanent address, Yale Theater, 

New Haven, Conn. 


FOR RENT 

















CHILDREN WANTED: There is room 
for a limited number of boys and girls, 
ages 5 to 7, in a little school near New 
York City where children may enjoy 
the benefits of a modern ucation 
without the overstimulation of the city. 


THE LITTLE WHITE 
SCHOOL HOUSE 
Agnes de Lima 


bec Cottage, N. Y¥. Director 

















HELP WANTED 


WANTED: young man, assistant in book- 
shop. Must be familiar with art books. 
Good opportunity. Address Box 520, The 
New Republic. 














EA R N PROMOTION 


COLLEGE CREDIT 


throagh the 
HOME-STUDY COURSES 
Che Bniversitp of Chicago 


233 Bilis Hall, University of Chicago, Chicago, 








To a Scientist or Man of Letters 


A country house, two hours from \* 
York, to rent on very low terms {ra 


January to June. Library, sitting sad 


ly ces be exchange a 
+ 513, THE NEW REPUBL Ic 


FOR RENT: Professional woman's snl 
house for a year, furnished; old trees, '* 
place, urban conveniences, rural soli . 
thirty minutes from New York; 

monthly. Write Box 512, THE Ns¥ 
REPUBLIC, 












—_ 





GENERAL 
EARN $25 WEEKLY 


Spare time, writing for newspapers, ™% 
azines. Experience unnecessary. (© 
FREBR., 

Press Syndicate, 1060. St. Louis, Me 


I am endeavoring to organize « si 
hilosophical circle of five or six ©)" 
overs of the “dear delight.” If you 
for metaphysical discussion, write t ° 
615, care of The New Republic. 


— 
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ctober 12, 1927 
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THE 


BOOK OF THE YEAR 








The Rise of Amer- 
ican Ciwilization is a 
work which satisfies 
till it excites... 
This is the bone and 
meat of history, the 
blood and native 
color. All it lacks is 
the cosmetics. 
—Cart VAN Doren 








THE RISE OF 
AMERICAN 
CIVILIZATION 


by Charles A. Beard and Mary R. Beard 


mm 


New Republic Edition 


bears no retail price and is obtain- 
able only in conjunction with an 
annual subscription. ‘The book is 
in two volumes, 1624 pages, 
bound in black cloth, gold 
stamped and gold lettered. The 
New Republic imprint appears 
on cover and title page. We are 
pleased to be able to offer our 
readers this splendid combination 
at a price of only 


$12.50 





Here i @ review 
and appraisal of our 
civilization that will 
bring Americans 
many steps closer to 
a realization 
of America. 


SUBSCRIBERS who do not wish to transmit the full purchase 
price at once can obtain both book and magazine for $13.00— 
$0.50 mailable with order, and the balance of $6.50 in sixty days. 
(See coupon at left.) 


enter my subscription for one year and send me post-paid 
Rise of American Civilization. 
uit the balance of $6.50 in sixty days. 


I enclose $6.50 and will 


The New 
REPUBLIC 


421 West 2: # Sweet 
New York City 


in full payment. 





10-12-27 


Sremnserc Press, Inc. 409 Peart Sr., New Yore Crry. 


Please enter my subscription to the New Republic for one year 


and send me The Rise of American Civilization. 1 enclose $12.50 


























| REPUBLIC 


107 East 34th Street 


States. 








New York City 


BOOKSTORE 


[_ Stee below are some of the best titles selected from an unusually rich 
harvest of fall books. Many of them command the attention of the 
New Republic audience; all promise to excite interest and discussion. These 
books and any others announced by the publishers may be ordered to be 
shipped immediately by mail or express PREPAID anywhere in the United 
Please enclose only the NET amount. 





Tue Ricut To Be Happy, 
by Mrs. Bertrand Rus- 
sell. A frontal attack on 
outworn conventions. 
= ee 


Dusty Answer, by Rosa- 
mond Lehmann. Book- 
of-the-Month for Sep- 
tember. Hol# . ... 


Tue Love Cui, by 
Edith Olivier. Extraor- 
dinary in beauty, sensi- 
tiveness and power. A 
most attractive format. 
~ .. eee 


) THe GranpMoruers, by 
Glenway Westcott. The 
winner of the annual 
Harper prize. Harper 


THE Presipent’s DAuGH- 
TER, by Nan Britton. The 
true story of Warren G. 
Harding’s love affair 
with Miss Britton and 
of their child, the only 
offspring of our 29th 
President. Authentic, gen- 
uine, amazing. Illus- 
trated. 

Elizabeth Aun Guild. . 


THe Dark CHamsaer, by 
Leonard Cline. Strange, 
musical prose, as effective 
in grisly narrative as 
Poe. Viling . . + « 

MEN oF Destiny, by Wal- 
ter Lippmann, with illus- 
trations by Rollin Kirby. 
A book of interpretive 
portraits by our most 
gifted political writer. 
Macmillan 


WEATH COMES FO*. THE 

P ArcHpisHop, by Willa 
Cather. Just published. 
Knopf . “hoe tees 


Upton SINCLAIR: A 
Srupy 1N SocrAL Pro- 
trst, by Floyd Dell. 

| ar <= «« 


—.aLuions Reacu, by H. 
M. Tomlinson. “An Eng- 
lish Conrad.” Harper 





$2.50 


2.50 


1.50 


2.50 


5.00 


2.00 


2.50 


2.50 


2.00 


2.50 





THe AMERICAN Cara- 
VAN: A YEAR-BOOK OF 
AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
Edited by Van Wyck 
Brooks, Alfred Kreym- 
borg, Lewis Mumford 
and Paul Rosenfield. The 
Literary Guild selection 
for September. M a c- 


Cn cate a ss & ae 


Copper Sun, by Countee 
Cullen. A new collection 
of poems promising the 
same success as “Color.” 
| eas ara 


PurposivE Evo.uTion, by 
Edmund Noble. Recom- 
mended by John Dewey 
as the most important 
contribution to philoso- 
phy in years. Holt 


' Srrance Woman, by EI- 


mer Davis. Another 
sparkling story by the au- 
thor of “Friends of Mr. 
Sweeney.” McBride . 


Moruer Inoia, by Kath- 
erine Mayo. Has set go- 
ing a furious controversy ; 
factual and opinionated. 
Illustrated. Harcourt . 


Biue Voyace, by Conrad 
Aiken. The first novel of 
a brilliant critic, poet and 
short story writer. Scrid- 
ea ae ae 


SclENCE THE Fatse Mes- 
stAH, by C. E. Ayres. “A 
provoking and arresting 
book,” says John Dewey. 
Bobbs-Merrill . . . . 


5.00 


2.00 


5.00 


2.00 


3.75 


2.50 





A Goop Woman, by Louis 
Bromfield. His fourth 
novel to win renown. 
cee Eee e 


Tue Fascist Dicrator- 
sHiP IN ITALy, by Gae- 
tano Salvemini. A fierce 
indictment of the Musso- 
lini régime. Holt 

America, by Hendrick Van 


Loon, author of “The 
Story of Mankind.” Il- 


lustrated. Boni and 
Liveright .. 
PROFESSIONAL PATRIOTS, 


by Norman Hapgood. A 
shrewd, well documented 
survey of patrioteering 
in America. A. and C. 
Boni . > oa 

THE Promisep LANp, by 
Ladislas Reymont A com- 
plement to the Nobel 
Prize epic, “The Peas- 
ants”—here, the tragedy 
of the peasant harnessed 
to the machine. 2 vols. 
boxed. Knopt . 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
Stupy or Bake, by 
Max Plowman. Of espe- 
cial interest in Blake’s 
centenary year. Dutton . 


Apam’s Breep, by Rad- 
clyffe Hall. Femina Prize 
novel. Doubleday 


SOMETHING ABOUT Eve: A 
Comepy or Fic Leaves, 
by James Branch Cabell. 
CO SS are ae ae 


The New REPUBLIC BOOKSTORE, 107 East 34th St., New York City. 


> For the enclosed $.... please send me postpaid the following book (s) : 


2.50 


3.00 


5.00 


1.50 


5.00 


2.50 


CORSE HOHE EES HEHEHE EEE EEHHE EEE EH HEHEHE EES HE EE HE HEHEHE HEE HEHEHE HEHEHE 


COREE SESH EEE EESEHEESEEEHEEEH HEHE HEHEHE HEH HSH HERE EHH HEHEHE HE HEHEHE EEEE TO Ff 


Address .ccccccccs 








